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N the Parts of Trees primarily impaired by Age. Ina Letter from 

T.A. Knight, £sq.5 F.R.S. to Sir Jos. Banks, Bart., P.R.S.— 
Most of our readers are no doubt acquainted with Mr. Knight’s 
ingenious experiments on the subject of grafted trees, the te- 
sults of which were calculated to prove that each variety can be 
propagated with success for a limited period only, and that the 
grafted part of the tree always retains the tendency to disease 
and decay which exists in the parent-plant. With the view of 
farther illustrating the subject, he gives in the present letter 
an account of a series of observations made inorder to discover 
what particular organ of the vegetable first exhibits symptoms 
of decay on the approach of old age. The defect, he con- 
ceived, could not be in the root, because it is well known that 
coppice-woods are cut down and spring up again for an inde- 
finite length of time, without any apparent diminution of their 
vigour; and long experience has shewn that a healthy root will 
hot produce a healthy graft. Neither did the defect appear to be 
in the bark; because it was found that, if a diseased branch 
had a young healthy graft placed on it, the diseased part itself 
in time became more healthy. It was then natural to conclude 
that the part in fault is something connected with the buds ; 
probably the leaves, which, as the tree grows old, lose the 
power of properly elaborating the sap for the purpose of car- 
rying on the vegetable functions. 

On the Gizzards of Grazing-Birds. By Everard Home, Esq. 
F.R.$.—In some former researches into the nature of the 
function of digestion, Mr. Home had remarked that grass is 
the substance of all others that are ernployed for food which 
requires the most preparation 3 and that, according to the usual 
Ceconomy of nature, the ruminating animals, which live prin- 
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cipally on this substance, have organs adapted for the purpose 
of extracting the utmost possible nourishment from their food. 
As some birds are in the habit of grazing, such particularly as 
geese and swans, he was induced to examine their stomachs, 
in order to observe whether any thing peculiar could be dis- 
covered in the structure or mechanism of their gizzards, dif- 
ferent from those of other birds. He accordingly compared to- 
gether the goose and the turkey, and found a marked distirtc- 
tion between them: the turkey’s stomach is altogether less 
muscular; its parts appear to possess less motion on each other, 
and do not come into contact ; whereas, in the goose, the mus- 
cular fasciculi are peculiarly powerful, and the opposite sides 
move on each other and rub down the food, very much like 
the manner in which this is done by the grinding teeth of ru- 
minating animals. 

On the Mode of breeding of ihe Oviviviparous Shark, and on the 
Aeration of the fetal Blood in different Classes of Animals. By 
the same. — This paper commences with a minute account of 
the generative organs of the Squalus Acanthius, a fish which is 
common on the coast of Sussex, accompanied by some good 
engravings, which sufficiently illustrate the descriptions. Mr. 
Home then describes the egg of the oviviviparous shark, which he 
found in the same situation ; and the chief peculiarity of which 
appears to be that the foetus is surrounded with a gelatinous 
substance, which has the property of expanding itself very 
remarkably when moistened with water. ‘This substance was 
chemically examined by Mr. Brande, and was found to be ine 
termediate between jelly and albumen, but not entirely agree- 
ing with either of them. Mr. Home supposes that one use of 
this animal-matter is to permit the foetus to come in contact 
with water, which may serve to convey to the blood the por- 
tion of oxygen that is necessary for the support of life. ‘Two 
slits were observed on the external membrane of the ovum, 
which appear expressly intended for the purpose of admitting 
the water to pass through it. ‘The manner in which the feetal 
blood is aerated in the greatest part of the viviparous animals is 
well known, and a similar structure is to be traced in the in- 
side of the shell of the egg. A membrane, which has a dis- 
tinct. circulation, passes from the body of the animal, and 
spreads out on the inner surface of the shell, so as to be in- 
fluenced by the air which penetrates through its pores.—A re- 
markable peculiarity in the formation of the uterus of the 
opossum tribe is noticed in the conclusion of this paper. The 
foetus is here without a placenta, and therefore its blood cannot 
be:aerated from that of the mother, as in most other viviparous 
animals; but the defect is supplied by two large lateral open 
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ings, filled with a gelatinous substance, and communicating 
with the membranes of the foetus, through which the air has 
access to it. ; 

On Cystic Oxide, a new species of Urinary Calculus. By W.H. 
Wollaston, M.D. Sec. R.S.—'The author of this paper has 
distinguished himself by his accurate analysis and discrimina- 
tion of the different species of urinary calculi; and we have but 
too much reason for suspecting that the French chemists have 
obtained the most important of their boasted discoveries on 
this subject from his labours.. In the present memoir, Dr. W. 
introduces to our notice a new species of calculus, in addition 
to those which he had previously described with so much cor- 
rectness. He has seen only two specimens of it; and in one 
of the cases the disease returned a second time, a circumstance 
which we believe to be very uncommon. From the experi- 
ments that were performed on this new species of calculus, it 
appears to consist of animal matter without any saline or earthy 
ingredients ; and from some of its properties the author has 
denominated it cystic oxide. —The paper concludes with ob- 
servations on the urine of animals that subsist on different kinds 
of food; and as far as such remarks can lead to any conclusion 
with respect to the human species, it may be inferred that ve- 
getable diet is the most likely to produce calculous concretions 
in those who are constitutionally predisposed to the disease. 

Researches on the Oxymuriatic Acid, its Nature and Combinations ; 
and on the Elements of the Muriatic Acid. With some Experiments 
on Sulphur and Phosphorus, made in the Laboratory of the Royal Insti- 
tution. By. Davy, Esq. Sec. R.S. Prof. Chem. RL, FLRS.E.— 
At length, Professor Davy seems to have solved the problem 
which has so long been unsuccessfully laboured, respecting 
the composition of the muriatic acid; and he has done this 
rather by drawing more cautious and correct inferences from 
known facts, than by striking out any very brilliant discoveries. 
In making such an observation, we are so far from wishing to 
detract from his merit, that we conceive it to be a subject of 
the highest encomium, inasmuch as reasoning is a more excellent 
faculty than mere dexterity in making experiments. It is ver 
remarkable with respect to this question that Scheele, the ‘dis- ' 
coverer of the oxygenated muriatic acid, had nearly a correct 
conception of its nature, and of its relation to muriatic acid : 
but, partly. in consequence of the terms which he employed 
being connected with a theory which was afterward exploded, 
and partly from the high reputation of Berthollet, who formed 
a different hypothesis, the opinion of the former was forgotten, 
and that of the latter universally adopted. That oxygenated 
Murlati¢ acid contained oxygen, and hence derived its specific 
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properties, appeared to be so clearly established, that it was 
considered as an incontrovertible datum; all other facts were 
explained so as to be conformable to it; and some positions, 
which we must now regard as very extravagant, were conse- 
quently embraced, without the fallacy of the fundamental prin-~ 
ciple being in the least suspected. The first circumstance, 
which appears to have led Mr. Davy to form correct ideas on 
this point, was his finding it impossible to procure muriatic 
acid from oxymuriatic acid without the addition of water or its 
elements. He also found that charcoal, if a dry and 
freed from hydrogen, could not abstract the oxygen from oxy- 
muriatic acid-gas ; that an oxyd of tin could not be formed in 
dry oxymuriatic acid ; and that phosphoric acid could not be pro- 
cured from oxymuriatic acid and phosphorus. ‘These and other 
analogous facts led at last to the conclusion that, when oxygen 
is procured from oxymuriatic acid, water must be present, and 
muriatic acid formed ; and hence the important inference was 
deduced, that oxymuriatic acid may be converted into muriatic 
acid by being combined with hydrogen. It follows that oxy- 
muriatic acid contains no oxygen; and that the opinion enter- 
tained, respecting the large quantity of water commonly sup~ 

osed to be present in muriatic acid-gas, is likewise erroneous. 
The hydrogen which has been procured from muriatic acid, 
and which was supposed to be derived from the decomposition 
of water contained in it, seems to be essential to its composition; 
and to be that by the addition of which it is converted from 
oxymuriatic to muriatic acid. It may be questioned whether 
oxymuriatic acid be properly intitled to the name of an acid; 
it appears to be in many respects analogous to oxygen, and. 
like this substance it has a powerful tendency to unite with in- 
flammable bodies: it is also strongly negative, and is power- 
fully attracted by the positive surface of the Galvanic appa- 
ratus.— Mr. Davy’s discovery will obviously render it neces- 
sary to make a considerable alteration in chemical nomen- 
clature: but for the present he continues to employ the old 
names. 

Observations upon Luminous Animals. By J. Macartnev, Esg.— 
The author observes that, although this is a subject which has. 
frequently attracted the attention of naturalists, many facts 
connected with it are incorrectly stated, and many points still 
undetermined. He states the objects of his paper to be as 


follow: 

¢ I shall first examine the grounds on which the property of shewe . 
ing light has been ascribed to certain animals, that either do not pos 
sess it, or in which its existence is questionable. TI shall next give 


asi account of some luminous species, of which some have been vor 
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curately described, and others quite unknown. I shall endeavour to 
explain from my own observations, and the information commuai- 
cated to me by others, many of the circumstances attending the lu- 
minous appearance of the sea. I shall then describe the organs em- 

loyed for the production of fight in certain species; and, lastly, I 
shall review the opinions which have been entertained respecting the 
nature and origin of animal light, and relate the experiments 1 have 
made for the purpose of elucidating this pact of the subject.’ 


As to the first of the above points, Mr. Macartney’s opinion 
is that, notwithstanding all the accounts which we have to the 
contrary, the power of emitting light during life does not 
belong to any individuals of the class of fishes, but that some 
of them may evolve light after death. The property of being 
Juminous is generally found among the animals of the tribe of 
Meduse ; and, as Mr. M. supposes, it particularly attaches to a 
species, the distinct existence of which had not been previously 
ascertained, and to which he gives the name of medusa scintil~ 
fans. It is probable that these animals, which are very minute 
and of a rounded figure, have been mistaken by some observers 
for inorganic substances, as particles of an oily or bituminous 
matter.—The property of emitting light is not, however, con- 
fined to the medusz, though it is probable that to them alone 
must be ascribed the luminous appearance which the sea occa- 
sionally presents. Different opinions have been entertained 
respecting the cause of this phenomenon, and perhaps we are 
scarcely yet enabled to give a satisfactory explanation of it. 
Mr. Macartney, in opposition to the opinion of some celebrated 
naturalists, does not think that the light is increased by im- 
mersing the animal in oxygen, but on the contrary that it is 
equally brilliant when the access of oxygen is prevented. It is 
displayed only in particular states of the animal, and is either 
connected with a peculiar organization, or attached to a sub- 
stance which is diffused through the whole body. The emis- 
sion of the light is influenced by muscular exertion, and is, 
to a certain degree, dependent on the volition of the animal. 

Observations and Experiments on Pus. By George Pearson, 
M.D. F.R.S.— Having divided his paper into seven sections, 
Dr. Pearson treats successively of the obvious properties of 
pus, of the agency of caloric, of water, of alcohol, and of 
acetous acid; he then makes some comparative observations 
on pus and mucus, and finishes by drawing anumber of general 
conclusions. He characterizes four different species of pus ; 
1, the cream-like and equally consistent; 2, the curdy and 
unequal in consistence; 3, the serous and thin kind; and 
4) the thick, viscid, or slimy. These he considers as possess- 
ing suthciently discriminative characters, and as comprehending 
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all the varieties which this fluid assumes in its different states. 
The experiments are detailed with considerable care and mi- 
nuteness, but we do not know that the results are particularly 
interesting ; and from the comparative experiments on pus and 
mucus, no general deduction is made which can enable us, by 
chemical tests, to distinguish between these substances. The 
Doctor concludes that pus consists of an animal oxyd, serum, 
and a peculiar kind of globules; and the salts that are found 
in pus are the same with those in the serum. Matter expec- 
torated from the lungs consists most frequently of a mixture of 
both pus and mucus; so that the different methods of distin- 
guishing between the two, even if they could be always accu- 


Yate, would seldom be applicable to practical purposes. Bos 
qumensantion 











AstTRONOMY and PHILOSOPHY. 


Observations on Atmospherical Refraction, as it affects Astro- 
noimical Observations ; in a Letter from S. Groombridge, Esq. to 
the Astronomer Royal. —'The author of this paper is in posses- 
sion of a four feet circle, constructed by that excellent artist, 
Mr. Troughton, with which he has performed numerous ob- 
servations for the purpose of examining the accuracy of the 
‘tables and formula of refraction. These observations have 
been made on circumpolar stars. Now, the mean of the 
greatest and the least zenith-distance of one of those stars 
gives, it is well known, the co-latitude of the place; and, since 
this latter is an invariable quantity, it ought to result, whatever 
be the stars selected, when all due corrections are applied to 
the observations. If the result or the co-latitude be not always 
the same, some of the corrections must be faulty, supposing 
the observations to be accurately performed. According to 
Mr. Groombridge, the correction of refraction as deduced by 
Bradley’s formula is erroneous ; not Bradley’s formula, however, 
exactly as that great man gave it, but altered according to the 
suggestion of the late Dr. Maskelyne, in its numerical coefhcient. 
The cofrectian is this: Bradley assumed 57” to represent the 
mean refraction at 45°: but this he did on the hypothesis of 
the sun’s parallax being 10.5 ; whereas, had he used 8.75 for 
the sun’s parallax, the mean refraction would have been 56°.5. 
This coeflicient, therefore, Mr. G. adopts in Bradley’s formula, 
which then becomes | 

























Refraction = 56”. 5 ; tan. (z—37) X aoe reg 
z being the zenith-distance, and 4 the height of the thermo- 


meter. 
_ By this formula, correcting the zenith-distances for 13 stars, 


Mr. G. finds the mean of the sum of the zenith-distances to 
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be 77° 3° 53°.0yo8: the mean sum of the refractions being 
94° .93773 and the mean sum for twenty-one other stars he 
finds to be 77° 3’ 50”.5248, and that of the refractions 185° 
1357. ‘Twice the co-latitude therefore being different from the 
two means, some correction is necessary to be applied to the 
formula of refraction; and to find this correction, he divides 
2°’.5660, the difference of the polar distances, by 90”.198, the 
difference of the refractions : whence .0284485 results. ‘This 
Mr. G. considers as the correcting factor, so that the mean 
refraction would be 


56°.5 + 56° .5 x .0284485, or 58”. 10734. 


- We confess that we do not perceive the justness of this cor- 
rection. No doubt, by the method described a cerrection is 
obtained : but its theoretical éxactness seems to us neither plain 
nor established. How shall the principle from which it is de- 
duced be stated ? —but it is right to lay the whole passage be- 


fore the reader: 


¢ In the first table, the third column is the mean of the observed 
zenith-distance corrected by the equations to 1st Jan. 1807; the 
fourth is the mean ofthe computed refraction, for each observation ; 
the sixth is the sum of the third and fourth columns, which gives the 
wiean double zenith-distance of the Pole, according to the assumed 
refraction in the seventh column ; the eighth is the correction of the 
assumed refraction by the factor found ,o2z845, which is applied to 
the seventh column, and gives the true double zenith-distance of the 
Pole in the ninth, the half of which is the corrected co-latitude in 
the tenth column. It appears that so far as Urse majoris, the 
sum or difference of the zenith-distances in the seventh column are 
sufficiently uniform to be used for the correction of the refraction. 
I then proceed to compare the first thirteen stars, where the zenith- 
distance below the Pole is less than 60°, with the twenty-one follow- 
ing. From the former thirteen, the mean of the seventh column is 
77° 3'53",0908 ; and the mean sum of the refractions in the fifth 
column is 94",93773 from the latter twenty-one the means of the 
same columns are 77° 3° 50°,5248 and 185”,1357. The difference 
of the polar distances, divided by the difference of the sum of the 
refractions, quotes ,0284485; which being increased by unity, is 
the factor to be multiplied into the assumed refraction, viz. 563”. 
Then the mean refractiun at 45° will be 56,5 X 102845 =58" 510734: 
the co-latitude ' 


© 3” v2",.9908 +.94,9377 X ,028. reer 
11° 3° §3".0908 + 949377 15 — 489 31 cn Bon 
and the latitude = 51 28 2,103, 


which will be found the same, from the mean of the corrected co- 
latitudes in the tenth columa, as given by the above thirty-four 


tars,’ | 
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Mr. G. then proceeds to state: 


‘ Ihave made these deductions from the fixed stars only; and 
therefore it will be required to compare the result with the sun at 
the solstices. I have preferred the former, from the greater number 
of observations to be so obtained, as wel] as from the more accurate 
bisection of a star, than the application of a wire to the limb of the 
sun; 1 have, however, endeavoured to render the observations of the 
sun, of equal consequence. by means of two fixed. and one moveable 
wire ; the latter measures a space to one of the fixed wires, distant 
29' 45°,74 from the other, the sum of which is the diameter ; the 
sun passing at the same time through the centre of the field. These 
wires are applied to the upper and lower limbs of the sun, by direct 
vision, the eye-glass having a vertical, as well as a horizontal motion. 
The centre of the sun is found, knowing the distance of the extreme 
fixed wires, from that in the centre of the field; but the refraction 
must be applied for each limb, the difference of refraction at the 
winter solstice being 8"; therefore this diminution of the diameter 
must be noticed. The few opportunities [ have had to observe the 
solstices, have produced only eighteen observations at the summer, 
and thirteen at the winter, solstice. The proof resulting from this 
small number is, however, satisfactory ; these being reduced to the 
same period, 1st January 1807, are as follow; | 


App. zen. dis. Retraction. Correct. True zen. dis. 
sum. sols. 27° 5g 38°;00 90 29,83 #0585 28° of 8,68 
winter do. 74 52 24,16 3 26,34 5:52 74 55 56,02 





102 56 470 





| Latitude 51 28 2,35 
The mean obliquity of the ecliptic for the same period will be 


74° 55° 56",02 
23. 0 8,68 





45 55 47934 


2327 © 53:67 
The new solar tables state the obliquity of the ecliptic for 18c@ at 
23° 27° 57, and taking the decrease at half a second per annum, 
shews the above result to be very near the truth.’ 


It is known that the zenith-distances of stars which pass 
very near the zenith, observed by means of a zenith-sector, 
are used for determining the latitudes of places. Mr. Groom- 
bridge observed the zenith-distances of certain’ stars in the 
Dragon, in the Swan, the great Bear, &c.; and comparing 
these with certain observations of the same stars made by Col. 
Mudge at the Royal Observatory, he ascertains the latitude of 
the latter building to be 51° 28’ 37”.59. The latitude of 


Greenwich Observatory was formerly stated at s1e 28’ 40°: 
but 
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but Mr. Pond, (now Astronomer-Royal,) in a paper inserted 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society for 1806, by cor- 
recting from the mean of circular instruments, proposed to 
alter it to 51° 28° 39°.4. In this alteration, however, the 
coefficient in the formula of refraction was supposed to be 57”. 
Jf it had been imagined, according to Mr. Groombridge’s 
proposed alteration, to be 58”.107, &c. then the latitude would 
have been farther reduced by about 1”.35, and consequently 
would have been about 51° 28° 38”, not differing from that 
of Mr. G. by more than half a second. 

The latter part of this paper is occupied in shewing how 
equations, which are to be corrections to the mean refraction, 
may be obtained. Such equations depend on the states of the 
thermometer and barometer. 

We think that this memoir is highly creditable to the shilities 
and assiduity of its author; and the more creditable, because, 
as we are informed, he has not been induced to study the 
heavens from the abundance of leisure or the love of science 
which an academic education has a tendency to inspire, but 
that, on the contrary, the hours which this specimen shews 
that he has employed so usefully to science, and so honourably 
to himself, have been snatched from the busy cares and busta 
ling concerns of mercantile life. 


Extract of a Letter from the Rev. John Brinkley, D.D. F.R.S. 
Andrew's Professor of Astronomy in the University of Dublin, to 
the Astronomer Royal, on the annual Parallax of a Lyre. — As 
this extract is important and short, we shall give the whole of 
it; premising only that the circle of which Dr. B. speaks was 


begun under Ramsden, and finished by his successor, Mr.Burge, 
of Piccadilly. 


‘ T have now had sufficient experience of my eight feet circle, to 
be highly satisfied with it, and have arrived at one conclusion, that it 
is of importance in astronomy. , 

* My observations on a Lyrz for the purpose of discovering an 
annual parallax now amomnt to 47 in number, viz. 22 near opposi- 
tion, and 25 near conjunction, and the mean of these gives a result 
of 2,52 as the parallax of the annual orbit for that star, and I have 
no doubt that it exceeds 2”, 

‘ My observations of different circumpolar stars, and of the same 
star in different states of the thermometer, seem to require a small 
alteration in the numbers of Dr. Bradley’s formula for refraction. 


‘ The formula so altered is 
Refraction = §6",9 X tang. } Zen. dig. — 352 Refr. } x 


height of barom. 500 
eid ~~ X : 
29,6 ago -t thes. 
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By means of this formula, the observations of circumpolar stars 
considerably distant give the same co-latitude to a great degree of 
exactness,’ 

Supplement to the First and Second Part of the Paper of Experi- 
ments, for investigating the Cause of coloured Concentric Rings 
between Object-Glasses, and other Appearances of a similar Nature. 
By William Herschell, LL.D.F.R.S. —As the title states, this 
paper is the continuation of the same subject, of which, for 
certain reasons, we have hitherto declined entering on the 
discussion. ‘Those reasons still remain: but, at some future 
period, perhaps, when the ingenious author has given to his 
theory its last polish and final form, we may direct our atten- 


tion to an examination of it. 
from pase RW. 














Arr. Il. 4 Narrative of a Voyage to Surinam; of a. Residence 
there during 1805, 18¢6, and 1807 ; and of the Author’s Return 
to Europe by the way of North America. By Baron Albert Von 
Sack, Chamberlain to his Prussian Majesty. 4to. pp. 282. 
al. 7s. Boards. Nicol and Son. 1810. 


= Baron Von Sack has here presented the reader with the 
result of observations made in the course of an extensive 
tour, without any pretensions to extraordinary profundity or 
acuteness, but with great good sense; and in a style which does 
not assume the merit of polished elegance, but commands by 
its simplicity the fullest confidence in all the author’s state- 
ments. We think that he has laid the English public under 
considerable obligations, for the intelligence which he imparts 
respecting.a valuable settlement that has not perhaps hitherto 
obtained all the attention which is due to it; and we ought 
certainly to thank him for removing one prejudice, which has 

robably deterred strangers from visiting Surinam, inasmuch as 
he has exhibited in his own person an example of beneficial 
effects produced on the health, by a residence in the atmosphere 
of that long calumniated colony. 

In pursuance of medical advice, the Baron left Madeira, 
where the winds were occasionally too severe for’ the delicate 
state of his lungs, and took his passage for Surinam in Decem- 
ber 1804. In the course of his voyage he had the misfortune 
to be captured by a French privateer, and was carried to Martt- 
nico; whence he afterward procured an opportunity of reaching 
Barbadoes. His remarks, however, on the situation of these 
two islands need not detain us, because he could make only a 
superficial survey of them. He quitted Barbadoes in April, 
1805, and, after more alarms of capture, which were happily 
unfounded, he arrived, towards. the close of that month, 
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in the Surinam river, highly pleased with the general aspect 
of this part of the coast of Guiana, and attracted by the 
handsome appearance of the principal town in the colony, 
Paramaribo, Here he was no sooner settled in a comfortable 
residence, ‘and introduced to a circle of acquaintance, than he 
began to make various excursions into the neighbouring district, 
for the purpose of acquiring information. He appears to have 
experienced great hospitality and kindness wherever he went : 
but, as his tours were desultory, and his statements are mis- 
cellaneous, (being arranged under no regular heads, but 
conveyed by letters to friends in Europe, in the order of 
time in which the several objects were presented to his no- 
tice,) we shall content ourselves with selecting a few of the 
particulars which haye struck our minds most forcibly as 
intitled to attention, 

In his first journey to the Commewyne, the author informs 
us that the species of cotton cultivated in this colony passes 
generally under the denomination of shrub-cotton, and that 
each plant produces from half a pound to a pound annually in 
the two crops. An acre of land is said to contain about three 
hundred bushes; and a labouring negro of the first class can 
manage two acres. It is added, however, that the cotton-mills 
are all built according to the first imperfect invention ; and that 
the negroes are obliged to turn the cylinders by the constant 
motion of their feet alternately on treddles, which are attached 
by cords to the cylinders. A model of a much more ingenious 
contrivance, received from North America, was deemed too 
complicated in its mechanism to be even tried : but the Baron 
is clearly of opinion that a very slight alteration in the existing 
machinery, assisted by the strong sea-breezes which con- 
stantly prevail, would produce a very considerable abridge- 
ment of human labour, and answer every purpose with equal 
efficacy. 

M. Von Sack’s second excursion was to Bluebergh; and 
in sailing up the Surinam river, he saw with surprise an 
unfinished canal, connecting that river with the Saramacca3 
a project which we should have supposed to be unlikely to 
prosper in a country so well provided with natural means of 
water-carriage, though a different opinion appears to be enter- 
tained in this volume. Indeed, its failure would be sufliciently 
explained by the strange fancy that has been adopted of cutting 
itin a zigzag direction, instead of a straight line.—Most of 
the plantations on the river Surinam produce coffee and sugar 3 
and we extract the description here given of the former : 

‘ The coffee of Surinam is suffered to grow in three stems from 


the root, and when one of them does not produce plenty of berries, 
| it 
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it is cut away, and the best shoot in appearance nearest the root ig 
allowed to grow in its room. ‘The trees are not permitted to grow 
higher than about five feet, so that the negroes can very easily pluck the 
berries, for gathering which there are two seasons, the one in May 
or the beginning of June, and the other in October or the beginning 
of November*. I have to observe, that they often pluck the berries 
of unequal ripeness, which must greatly injure the quality of the 
coffee. It is true, when the coffee is washed, the berries which 
float on the water are separated from the others ; but they are only 
those of the worst quality, or broken pieces, while the half ripe 
beans remain at the bottom with the best. Now in the descriptiog 
which travellers in Arabia give of the method of gathering coffee 
there, it is said that the tree is suffered to grow to its natural 
height, and the berries are gathered by shaking the tree and making 
them fall on mats placed for them. By this way the Arabians 
gather only the beans perfectly ripe at the time, and which must give 
the coffee a more delicate flavour. Happening to mention this 
circumstance to a director, he replied, that too much time would 
be lost in gathering all the berries from the trees by this method, 
and sherefate the further preparation of the beans would be too 
much retarded. Not being a practical planter myself, I am not 
able to judge how far it might be done without suffering the incon- 
venience. It is certain that by plucking from the trees the negroes 
cannot pay the attention necessary to get the ripe ones only, as the 
berries are sometimes quite red on one side and in an unripe state on 
the other. 

¢ For all that you may have read of the fine appearance of a coffee 
plantation, the sight of it would far surpass your expectation ; nothing 
can exceed the beauty of the walks planted with coffee trees, from 
their pyramidical shape, and from their glossy dark green leaves 
shining with great brightness, amongst which are hanging the scarlet 


coloured berries.’ 


The merits of the sugar-cane are not forgotten :—its vivid 
green colour, reminding the spectator of the freshness of spring 
in Europe, — its grateful relish to almost all descriptions of 
animals, — its nutritious and wholesome qualities, exemplified 
in the health and plumpness of the negroes, even during the 
incessant toil of the harvest,—and its salutary power of 
cleansing the blood, to which the extinction of leprosy among 
us is ascribed. ‘The construction of the sugar-mills is alsa 
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¢* A tree will yicld each time on an average from one pound to @ 
pound and a half of coffee when pulped and perfectly dried. An acre 
of land planted with coffee, when favoured by the weather, becomes 
more profitable than when it is planted with sugar- canes ; but its crops 
are always very precarious, as the blossoms and even the berries are 
sometimes damaged by the heavy rains, which are much less injurious 
to sugar-canes ; wherefore a planter feels himself best secured in hia 


revenue as soon as he is able to cultivate them both,’ 
praised, 
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praised, and they have the advantage of being worked by 
water. The cacao cultivated on the banks of the river is said to 
be of indifferent quality. 

An occurrence on this journey, which strikingly exhibits 
the frail and fearful tenure by which European superiority is 
maintained in the new world, shall be related in the author’s 


own language. 


‘ We were now far advanced on our journey when the tide 
turned; on which Mr. S. told the rowers that this was quite unex- 
pected to him, as he had never been here before, nor had he any 
acquaintance where he could stay the night; and as the plantation 
of Bluebergh was not far off, he hoped they would not be discou- 
raged, or feel any unwillingness in rowing a short distance against 
the stream, and he would give them a dance when they arrived at 
Bluebergh. The rowing against tide or stream never made any 
difference when Capt. Stedman was at Surinam ; but of late the 

lanters, from motives of humanity, have discontinued this practice, 
and we should not have required it, but have been provided with 
a letter to enable us to procure a habitation for the night, had it 
occurred to Mr. S. that the tide would fail us here. Our negroes 
gave no answer, but their eyebrows were knit; their foreheads 
became very much wrinkled; and thay looked at each other with 
very expressive countenances. Mr. S. was engaged in conversation 
with a director who was accompanying us, but [ could not help 
observing the negroes, in whose humour a great alteration had 
evidestly taken place. After rowing about ten minutes in the most 
profound silence, they began a song, which was not in the Surinam 
negro language, but in their own native African tongue, which of 
course was understood by none in the barge but themselves. The 
tune was harsh and the words short, as if they were oppressed by 
the lips. I looked attentively towards them, with a view of read- 
ing in their countenances the meaning of the song, not without 
some feelings of apprehension, as evening was fast approaching, and 
we were in a part .of the country where the dwelling houses of 
the plantations were very thinly scattered, and the banks of the 
river were covered with forests, which, though appropriated to 
various plantations, still remained in all their native wildness ; added 
to which, we were at no great distance from the habitations of the 
bush-negroes, a circumstance which appeared peculiarly important 


- tome at the moment, when I recollected the dreadful scene’ that 


had taken place when these negroes first rose upon their masters. 
But their song was soon finished, and we shortly after arrived at 
Bluebergh, where Mr. S. kept his word with them, and gave them 
a dance; and they became perfectly happy. Since my return to 
Paramaribo, I have been assured that the negroes here have 
obtained, at several times, information of the revolt at St. Domingo 
from those who have gone as servants with their masters to Europe, 
where they learn all that has passed, and relate it again when they 


retura to the colonies. But it seems the negroes at Baise 
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have not had any such accounts of late, for the revived name of 
Hayti, by which St. Domingo is called at present, is not known here 
amongst them.’ 


Notwithstanding the concluding remark, there appears to be 
great reason for alarm to the white inhabitants of Surinam, 
in the independence of certain formidable black tribes, passing 
under the denomination of Bush-negroes, who look down with 
extreme contempt on their laborious brethren of the planta- 
tions, but might very probably foment their occasional jea- 
fousies into open rebellion. ‘The Arrawouke Indians are also 
very odious neighbours :— but in the midst of these extensive 
plains, at the distance of about sixty miles from Paramaribo, ~ 
we are astonished to find ourselves suddenly transported into 
the midst of a Jewish society of considerable numbers, derived 
from Portuguese Jews, invited to settle by the Dutch Govern. 
ment; and who, after having devoted themselves for some 
years to agriculture, have at length adopted those habits of 
commercial speculation for which they have been at all times 
distinguished. ‘Their principal village is described as very popu- 
fous, and passes under the name of the Jews’ Savannah. 

Like many other persons who have resided in the West 
Indies, and spent their time pleasantly at the hospitable board 
of the planters, Baron Von Sack entertains great doubts of the 
propriety of abolishing the slave-trade ; and as the act for 
effecting that great purpose was carried in the English Parlia- 
ment during his stay in Surinam, he very naturally indulges 
in some reflections on it. His arguments are far from having 
altered any of our well-known opinions on this important 
subject, which we do not feel it necessary again to discuss on 
the present occasion 3 contenting ourselves with observing that 
the doctrines from which we dissent are here advanced with 
singular modesty, and that they receive, in our judgment, a 
short but irresistible answer from some of the unquestionable 
facts. related in other parts of the volume. To the waste of 
negro-labour in the preparation of cotton for manufacture, we 
have already alluded : it appears at p. 102 that the labour of 
the same class of men is equally disregarded in the sowing- 
cultivation of that prime article ; and in the same page It Is 
broadly admitted not only that cacao and indigo are sown in 
this toilsome and unthrifty manner, but even that the negroes 
employed in extracting the colour from the latter plant (which 
must farst be reduced to a state of putrefaction) frequently be- 
come ill, and sometimes die. The want of cattle and of agri- 
cultural utensils is likewise the subject ‘of complaint, as pro- 
ducing toc severe a demand on the strength of the working 


negroes; and the females, during the absence of the plan- 
ters, 
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ters, who certainly appear to establish many good general re- 
gulations respecting the care of their slaves, often miscarry, 
either from the little care which they take of themselves, or 
‘ from their not having been sufficiently indulged in the article o 

labour.’ (p. 108.) Is it not perfectly obvious that, when the 
planter’s interest to encourage the breed of negroes shall be 
permanently increased by a complete prohibition of the im- 
portation of fresh slaves from the coast of Africa, these various 
causes of the destruction of their: population will, because | 
they must, be removed ¢ | 

‘The favourable report made in this volume respecting the 
salubrity of the climate of Surinam has been already men- 
tioned by us : but in this respect a considerable change is said 
to have arisen within the short period of twenty-years ; and the 
older inhabitants speak of diseases now happily forgotten, as 
having been prevalent within their recollection; attributi 
this wholesome alteration to the admission of free currents of 
air occasioned by swamps drained and forests cleared away. — 
The year is divided into two wet and two dry seasons. Light 
and refreshing showers begin to fall about the middle of April, 
gradually increasing till the middle of June, when the rain de- 
scends in torrents till the end of that month. In July, its violence 
is greatly mitigated ; and the long dry season begins in August 
and lasts till November. December and January constitute the 
short rainy season; while February and March form the short 
dry period. The changes in the weather are always gradual, 
the highest degree of heat experienced by the author having 
been gi? by Fahrenheit, the lowest 75°; and at that time 
when the heat might naturally be expected to be most oppres- 
sive, the sea-breezes abel aconstant affusion of cool and 
delightful air, from ten in the morning till five in the evening. 
Various instances of longevity are recited: but the new comer 
from Europe is repeatedly cautioned against the dangerous 
hospitality of his thoughtless and warm-hearted hosts. 

We are compelled to take only a brief notice of the author’s 
various and instructive observations in natural history. The 
Cameleon of these parts, commonly called here the Agamma, 
is considered as having no power to assume any other colours 
than the brown and the green; by means of both which it is 
enabled to elude pursuit, being confounded in the one case 
with the bark of trees, and in the other with their leaves. Its 
changes are wonderfully rapid, and its verdant hue is often 
surprisingly vivid. ‘The head sometimes is seen of a dull blue 
colour. Its capability of abstaining from nourishment, like other 
cold-blooded animals, which lose nathing by perspiration, gives 


some foundation for the fable of its living on air, 
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The country surrounding Surinam produces two species of 
the Sloth, of which the ¢hree-ioed, or the sheep-sloth, so called 
from the curliness of its grey hair, resembling moss, and cons 
cealing it among the trees, is the most remarkable. The pro- 
verbial laziness of this loathsome creature is here imputed to 
its being a nocturnal animal, very unwilling to be disturbed in 
the enjoyment of that repose which nature prompts it to take 
in the day-time. Baron Von Sack saw one of them climb a 
tree with tolerable nimbleness, at the approach of evening ; 
and he discovered that the Sloth ruminates, is possessed of four 
stomachs, and can go without sustenance forty days. 

Of the varieties of the Monkey-tribe, some are domesticated 
in families, and all have established a certain claim to the 
sympathy and reluctant familiarity of man. When a sports« 
man levelled his musket at 2 Quatta, the creature erected itself, 
and cried ‘Ho! ho!” in a manner so nearly in imitation of the 
human species, that the gunner was instantly disarmed. The 
Baron offered a large reward to a mulatto hunter, if he would 
procure him a howling Baboon, or Rattler; and the mulatto, 
in enumerating the difficulties of his task, gravely observed, 
«¢ when the baboon is sitting and preaching before the others, I 
would not shoot him.” Some of the monkies called Sapajous 
make as much use of their prehensile tails, as an elephant does 
of his proboscis 3; and one particular species, the Keesee- 
keesee, is a great favourite with the ladies of Paramaribo :—who 
are accused of a strange practice, in carrying occasionally a 
lizard in their bosom for the sake of coolness. ‘These animals 
are very numerous ; one sort, called the Cayman, grows to the 
length of five feet, and is honoured by the title of Crocodile; 
and the Eguanna is esteemed the most delicious animal-food 
that is produced in the colony. 

In June 1807 the author quitted Surinam for the United 
States, where he visited most of the principal cities. That of 
Washington does not appear to have made a progress propot- 
tioned to the advantages of its situation : but we imagine, that 
the cause here assigned for its backward state of improvement, 
viz. that speculators had raised the price of the ground to 4 
ruinous extent, cannot long continue to operate. ‘The navy- 
yard and the store-houses are said to be the most forward build- 
ings in the city; the situations of the capitol and the Pre- 
sident’s house, though inconveniently distant from each other; 
are described as very fine, and commanding noble prospects} 
they are built of hewn stone, but their architecture does not 
receive a very decided eulogy. Hackney-coaches are estab- 
lished in this town, but subject to a curious regulation, by 


which they admit as many persons as they have seats, like 
5 stages 
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stage-coaches ; and the passengers are driven to their several 
points of destination, according to the order of time in which 
their places were secured. fae happen 

When at Washington, the traveller could not refrain from 
visiting the residence of the illustrious man to whom that city 
is indebted for its name, and the republic for its existence : 


¢ Mount Vernon is in a most beautiful situation onthe river Potoe 
mack, which is here esteemed near two miles wide, and the mountain 
is considered about two. hundred yards above .the level of the rivers 
which gives it a very extensive view. ‘The house of the late General 
Washington is of wood, two stories high, with a lofty portico, 
shading both storiés, and supported by eight pillars’; a wing of one 
stoty high is attached to each side of the house. In front is a park 
laid out m the modern European style. The present:-possessor of 
Mount Vernon, Bushrod’ Washington, Esq. nephew to the late 
General, was on ‘a visit in.the neighbourhood ; but the gardener 
shewed me the interior parts of the house. It consists of one large 
apartment, and some smaller adjacent ; the furniture has been changed 
since the death of the General, but there are two objects left in thé 
place where they had been originally deposited, aud’ afford roomi 
enough for much contemplation ;‘ the first is thé portrait of 
Lewis XVI. sent by himéeelf to General. Washington ; and. the 
second is the key of the Bastile, sent by the National Canvention ta 
him when he was President. | : Keates es : 

‘ All I could learn from the old servant of the General confitmed 
that George Washington mostly preferred a private life, and only 
accepted a, public place at the great solicitation of his countrymen. 

¢I went to visit his remains in the place of interment ;' the. coffin 
stands in a vault built of brick, and in the most simple style, but it 
is expected that when the spirit of parties shall have more evapo- - 
rated, the nation will unanimously vote him a suitable monument aé 
a testimony of public gratitude.’ : 


On his teturn to Philadelphia, the Baron was tempted to 
mspect the gaol, to which he pays the tribute of his applause: 
From the extraordinary fact that some of the convicts m 
solitary cells wére infected with the yellow fever, he-is led to 
infer that this disease must in all probability derive’ its origirt 
from some permanent cause; and he believes that cause, both 
at Philadelphia and New York, to be the imperfect drainage of 
the swamps. Mfany of his remarks on that fatal pestilence are 
deserving of attention. 

The expence of travelling in America, as exemplified in 2 
very striking instance, is lamented by the author with a naiveté 
of which we could produce other specimens : 


‘ Travelling is here very expensive ; in the hotels they charge for 
the day of arrival as a full day, though the passenger comes very 
late, and also at the departure they charge the same, though you set 
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off ever so early ; therefore in spending two days in a place, the bill is to Bx 
paid for four days ; and as here are always at breakfast, besides tea’’ 
and coffee, meat and other solid dishes ; and as the supper also con= 

'  stets in different dishes, the bill, by this means, becomes very consi« 
derabie ; and though, in consideration of my health, I never partook 
of this sort of breakfast and supper, they charged me not cnly for themy 
but made me alsé pay for the milk and fruit which I had instead of them. 
‘Though paying for the room a whole day, when we do not stay 80 
long, 1s not to be objected to, yet it is certainly an imposition to pay 
for dinners and suppers which must be paid for again on the road. 
But being angry, and disputing with many landlords, is worse still, and’ 
therefore it is better to submit to their demands.’ 


The reader will not wonder that these accumulated demands 
exhausted the purse and tried’ the credit ef the Baron; who, 
however, encountered and overcame all his difficulties with the 
same spirit of philosophy and good humour. — We: fancied 
ourselves on the eve of parting company with him, and that ° 
nothing remained for us but to announce his safe arrival 
in Europe, when our leisurely perusal of the few remaining 
pages received a sudden shock from a very striking and even 
poetical picture, though not in a perfectly correct taste, of an 
alarming storm, whi¢h threatened the packet from New York 
to Lisbon : 

¢ One day the weather became particularly severe, though when 
the sun rose the sky was clear, and the ocean had its usual fapis lazuli 
colour ; but some heavy clouds appeared in the north-west, which 
gradually increased, and spreading over the horizon, involved the 
rays of the sun, which now appeared through the mist as an enor- 
mous red glowing fire ball ; the mournful tune of the tempest was heard 
in the rigging ; the ocean changed its colour to a dead marble grey ; the 
waves were rising in different forms as so many sepulchres, and the strength 
with which they dashed against the vessel made them appear iike solid 
rocks ; by the increase of the hurricane they assumed the shape of 
mountains, on which the foam appeared like the snowy tops of the 
Alps: the ship was shaken through ail. her parts ; and by, the com- 
bat of the two powerful elements, our neutral habitation was almost 


dashed to pieces.’ 

We rejoice to be able to conclude our review by. stating that 
the author escaped from all his perils, and was safely landed at 
Lisbon in the month of November. His work will be to 
many readers very acceptable, and not the less on account of 
some handsome engravings by which it fs illustrated. 
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Art. IIl. Annals of the Honourable East India Company, from, their 
Establishment by the Charter of Queen Elizabeth, 1690, to the 
Union of the London and English East India Companies, 1707-8. 
By John Bruce, Esq. M.P. and F.R.S. Keeper of His Majesty’s 
State Papers, and Historiographer to the Honourable East India 
Company. gto. 3 Vols. 4l. 108. Boards. Black, Parry, and 


Kingsbury. 1810. 


TH history of the East India Company is no doubt a very 
considerable object. Yet merely in its mercantile ca- 
pacity, we know not that this body is intitled to much more 
of our time and attention than any other trading association 
on a large scale, -——more than the Bank of England, for ex- 
ample ; and we are convinced that it does not call for such no- 
tice on account of its superior contribution to the welfare of 
the country. The capital which the Company has employed 
would have enriched other departments of trade, if no connec- 
tion with India had ever been established ; and it would have 
yielded a pions sgn: as large as the greatest dividend on 
their capital that the proprietors of East India stock ever 
received. If this company, then, be an object claiming any 
extraordinary portion of the attention of mankind, it is owing 
to the remarkable train of circumstances which has subjected a 
vast and populous country to the sway of these chartered 
merchants. 

It happens, however, that the labours of Mr. Bruce termi- 
nate long before he reaches the point of time at which the 


_ Company was any thing but a trading association, and a trading 


association of no very great importance. Unfortunately for 
him, therefore, the objects which the rays of his genius had to 
illustrate were rather of the homely and ordinary description ; 
they had in them nothing very new, very great, or very in- 
teresting ; the events were neither splendid in themselves, nor 


instructive in the way of inference. Nevertheless, Mr. Bruce — 


has found motives for bestowing on them three handsome and 
portly quarto volumes. Were the history of India to be con- 
tinued down to the present time by this gentleman, or by any 
other equally elaborate writer, with a similar degree of careful 
attention to all events of similar magnitude, ‘ the Universal 
History, Ancient and Modern,” might blush to see how scanty 
would appear its volumes in comparison. 

We agree with Mr. Bruce, nevertheless, that the importance 
which the subsequent fortunes of the East India Company have 
acquired, sheds a portion of lustre on the obscure proceedings 
of its early days ; and curiosity finds some gratification in be- 
coming acquainted with matters even of wo interest, when they 
are associated in certain modes with those which are of great in- 
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terest. How considerable the proportion of persons may bé 
whose taste in this respect goes as far as that of Mr. Bruce, 
we can by no means determine: but it is our duty to inform 
those who look only for instruction, that such information as. 
is of any real use in Mr, Bruce’s three quartos might have been 
—_ included ina small portion of one. ; : 

e deem it a great advantage when an author emables us to: 
present to our readers his-own account of his own work, since 
we are sure, in that case, of doing justice to all parties ; at least 
when we accompany the display made by the writer, with the 
modifications which it appears to us to demand, This course 
we are enabled to pursue on the present occasion ; Mr. Bruce’s 


“preface being exclusively devoted to furnishing the reader 


with a proper conception of the. history, on the perusal of which. 
He is about to enter. . The following is that portion of it which 
we regard as important.for our purpose : . | 

« The. annals, of the East-India Company, from their Establish- 
ment in 1600, to the Union of the London and English East-India 
Companies, in 1707-8, form a subordinate branch of the political 
and commercial History of England, and will ‘unfold: the ‘rise and 
progress of the greatest commereial Association, which’has appeared 
m any country, orm any age. t? ora 
. * The evidence upon which this Review of East-India: Affairs has 
proceeded, has been drawn from documents preserved among His. 
Majesty’s Archives, m the State-Paper Office, and from the Records 
of the Company, in the Indian Register Office; and, being printed 
under the authority of the Honorable Court of Directors, is sub- 
mitted to them, to the Proprietors of East- India Stock,.to the Legis 
Jature, and to the publie. 
©The events which this braneh of commercial history ascertains, 
will explain the basis of the East India Company’s rights, under their 
eharters, and of the rights acquired during the early periods of 
their exclusive privileges of trade; and the knowledge of them may 
be useful to the Legislature, when these privileges shall again become 
a subject for. deliberation and decision, and tend to fix the opinions 
of the public, on a question of great national importance. | 

«In the introduction are traced the rise and progress of the Por- 
tuguese and Dutch establiehments in the East-Indies ; the leading 
characters of the Asiatic Sovereignties in the countries within the 
Kmits assigned to the London East India Company ; and the poli- 
tical and commercial relations, between England and the Maritime 

owers of Europe, during the period when the direct trade, between 
England and the East. Indies, was first attempted and established. 

‘ Chapter I. will comprehend the rise and progress of the Londos 
East-India Company, from the Charter of Queen Elizabeth, ia 
1600, to the Restoration of their Charter, by King Charles ITs 
in 1660-61 ; and will afford proofs of the enterprize and perseverance 
ef this Company, in forming a valuable trade to the realm, and 10 
preserving that trade, under the shifting and depressed aspects of the 
English Government. : é Chap- 
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«Chapter IT,, after tracing the political and -commercial -relatiows 
of England, from the Restoration, in 1660-61, to the Revolution, ip 
¥688-89, and the events affecting the Indian Sovereignties, in the 
countries in which the London East-India Company had established 
Factories, or seats of trade, will discover, in a similar manner, the 
perseverance of this Company, in maintaining their trade and privi- 
Jeges, and their expensive and hazardous ¢fforte, to extend the com- 
merce and navigation of the realm. etic 

‘Chapter ITI., after referring to the political and commercial 
relations of England, from 1688-89, to 1707-8, will discover the 
sources and characters of the successive speculations for an open, and 


_ for a separate trade, which terminated in the establishment of @ 


Second, or the English, East-India Companys and will bring under 
notice, the facts which satisfied the Legislature, and the public, of 
the necessity of entrusting the East-India trade, to the exclusive ma- 
nagement of the United (Company of Merchants of England trading 
to the East-Indies. 

‘ To the annals of each of these periods are subjoined results, afford- 
ing, from authentic evidence, the progressive aspects of the Com- 
pany’s Rights, under their Charters, to their Factories and Settle- 
ments, acquired by authorized purchase, or by grants from the 
Native Princes and States; and of the Rights conferred on them by 
the Legislature, and enjoyed as valuable privileges of trade. ‘These 
real rights of the Company, under their successive Charters, have 
been knoven, in their proceedings at home and abroad, under the 
general description of ‘‘ Dead Stock,’’ opposed to the large amounts 
vested in India Stock, in Shipping, in Exports, and in Imports, 
known under tthe opposite description of ** Quick Stock.” 

¢ For more than a century, or from 1707-% to the present time, 
the East India Company have been recognized, by a series of Acts 
of the Legislature, to havea real property in their Chartered Rights, 
which are perpetual, and with succession ; though it will again be 
for the wisdom of Parliament to decide, whether their exclusive 
privileges, founded on the solid basis of the experience of two 
centuries, shall be prolonged to them, or whether they must give 
way to exploded, or to specious, but hazardous, theories of coms 
merce.’ 


On the first of these paragraphs we have no particular 


observation to make. With regard to the second, we readily 


join our testimony to that of the author, in praise of the sources 
from which his information has been drawn. His situation, 
indeed, was peculiarly favourable. The public documents, 
preserved either in the depositaries of the Company or in those 
of the Government, were all open to his inspection ; and we 
see no reason to question either his fidelity or his diligence. 
Indeed, with regard to all the facts relative to the history of the 
Company, during the period which his undertaking embraces, 
we should have no hesitation in referring to him as an authority, 
and in stating that he will save the future historian much labour. 
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This, in our opinion, is no trifling allotment of praise : but will 
the author be contented with it? We suspect that he will not: 
et we fear that we shall have little more to bestow on him,’ 

In the third of the above paragraphs, Mr. Bruce says, ¢ the 
events which this branch of commercial history ascertain, will 
explain the basis of the East India Company’s rights, under 
. their charters, and of the rights acquired during the earl 

periods of their exclusive privileges of trade.’ This is as ancl 
as to say that the history of the Company’s rights is the 
history of the Company’s rights ; which, whatever in this 
passage be the meaning of the word rights, we cannot of 
course contradict. If we should observe that the proposition 
appears to us to be rather of the insignificant cast, the author 
may remark that what is insignificant in a /ogical is often far 
from despicable in a rhetorical point of view; and that what 
is weak to the purpose of truth may be strong to the purpose 
of error ;— in which assertions, an unhappy experience com- 
pels us to lend him our ready concurrence. — Mr. B. goes on: 
“and the knowledge of them (of the said rights of the Com- 
pany) may be useful to the legislature, when these privileges 
shall again become a subject for deliberation and decision, and 
tend to fix the opinions of the public on a question of great 
national importance.’ The event which the author has here 
in full view is the expiration of the Company’s charter, in the 
year 18143 at which period, the whole of the Company’s 
rights to the exclusive trade and to the government of India 
will become extinct, unless Parliamént can be induced to renew 
them. If Mr. Bruce means to intimate, as we believe that he 
does, that, because Parliament gave exclusive privileges to the 
Company a century or two centuries ago, therefore it ought to 
grant to them exclusive privileges now, we must declare that we 
cannot see the necessity and legitimacy of the conclusion, Itis at 
least possible that Parliament formerly established or continued 
these exclusive privileges when it ought to have done the con- 
trary ; and it is more possible that, even if Parliament did right 

_ in granting for a limited time these privileges at a former period, 
‘jt would do very wrong to continue them now. Yet that what 
has been, whether right or wrong, should form the rule of what 
always shall be, is a maxim which high and mighty names 
wiJl support ; and great is the host of tongues and pens ready 
both to argue and to calumniate on its behalf; — but, notwith- 
standing such a weight of persuasion, we cannot adopt the 
principle ; for as it would eternally, if faithfully followed, have 
chained mankind in the lowest state of barbarity in which 
they were ever plunged, so it would now, if carried effectually | 


into practice, put a final stop to the progress of eles 
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and a speculative conclusion, leading to such practical results, 
we cannot prevail on ourselves to adopt. 


Wlien the author says that a knowlege of the original esta< 


blishment of the rights of the Company will be conducive to 
a just decision on the question now coming forwards for dis- 
cussion, we cannot presume absolutely to assert that any 
species of knowlege is totally useless : but sure we are that it 
ig not the former establishment but the present benefit of these 
rights which ought to determine the question of their renewal. 
df Mr. Bruce can make it evident that the exclusive privileges 
of the East India Company are conducive to national good, .or 
even that they are not hostile to it, we shall admit that they 
ought to be renewed: but if this cannot be done, or still more 
if on the other hand it can be shewn that they are noxious in 
the highest degree, we ought to thank God if the time be come 


for their utter extinction. If it be said that they ought to. 


continue merely because they once began, then there is no evil 
which ought not to be eternal ; the enemies of mankind would 
be they who arrested the progress of mischief ; right would be 
‘wrong and wrong would be right ; reason would ‘be useless, 
injury would be remediless, and virtue would be hopeless. 

The four succeeding paragraphs in the extract, which briefly 
describe the subject-matter of the four great divisions of the work, 
offer no particular occasion for remark. ‘The two-concluding 
paragraphs exhibit rather more fully the design of the author, 
which was obscurely signified in paragraph the third; viz. to per- 
suade the public that the fact.of the Company’s having enjoyed 
exclusive privileges in time pastf ought to be conclusive evidence 
that the Company should have the,same privileges in all time to 
come. ‘The Company, he says, * have been recognized, by a 
series of acts of the legislature, to have a reak property in their 
chartered rights.’ ‘These terms, property and rights, are imposing 
names. We all recollect what use was made by the revolu- 
tionizers in France of the phrase rights of man ; in this country, 
it became the object of the most imtense hatred, in which we 
doubt not that Mr. Bruce took a full share: —but, though the 
words rights of man have thus become odious and contemptible, 
Mr. B. ‘seems to think that the words rights of Company ought 
to be all-powerful. This position we condemn; because the 
very circumstance in the phrase rights of man, which rendered 
it an instrument of delusion, exists also in the phrase rights of 
Company, and equally constitutes, as Mr. Bruce attempts to use 
M, a medium of deception. The cause of delusion in both 
phrases is their indefiniteness, and hence their aptness to be 
made to import much more than they ought. Under the term 
wbartered rights, Mr. Bruce includes what he pleases, even pera 
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pétuity, as we here see; — ‘their chartered rights,’ he’ saye, 

“which are perpetual.’— Are patents eternal ? Are they not, on 
the contrary, always of short duration, in order that the indi. 
vidual may first obtain his reward, and the community then; 
derive unrestricted benefit ? 

- Before we allow Mr. Bruce, or any other advocate of the 
Company, to found any conclusion on the term chartered rights, 
we are intitled to call on them to explain to us what they mean 
by the words.. ‘ Chartered rights,’ we should suppose, mean 
the rights conferred by their charter :—-but the charter which 
secures the exclusive trade and the government of India expires, 
in 1814, and along with it, by inevitable necessity, all the. 
rights which it ceefess. What purpose, then, except that of. 
delusion, is the word perpetual, in the passage before us, calcu-: 
lated to serve? Parliament, Mr.B. says, has recognized the Come 
pany’s property in their chartered rights. Most true; and it not only 
recognized them but ordained that these rights should exist for. 
a limited term of years, which term of years expires in 1814, 
All insinuations, therefore, and all clandestine inferences with. 
regard to permanency, founded on the previous existence of 
temporary rights, are fraudylent, and must not pass. The term 
granted to the Company for the exercise of monopoly and 
sovereign power is now drawing to a close; and whether it, 
shall be renewed is a question which ought to depend entirely, 
on the public good or evil that is likely to flow from such a 
measure. If this be the criterion adopted, the controversy 
needs not be very tedious; and indeed the Company distinctly 
betrays its. despair if it shall be compelled to take post on the 
bare ground of-utility, when it employs engineers like Mr, 
Bruce to throw up, by forestalment, ramparts formed of such, 
matcrials.as ¢ chartered rights,’ &c. , 

Mr. Bruce, and the Company, have however more than one 
set of phrases, by which they attempt to impose on the publie,. 
We are here told of ‘the solid basis of the experience of two 
centuries,’ and of ‘ the specious but hazardous theories of 
commerce !’ That we have had two centuries’ experience of, 
the chartered rights of the Company is yery true; and we 
believe it fully satisfies all disinterested and rational men that 
we ought no longer to submit to such an evil. Of § exploded: 
and specious, but hazardous theories of commerce,’ opposed ta 
the monopoly, we know none ; but the whole experience of the 
British nation, the mistress of trade,—which has risen above 
other nations in commercial prosperity only in proportion as 
she has divested herself of the shackles of monopoly,—pronour« 
ees its condemmation in emphatic terms, and upbraids our folly: 
and weakness for not having delivered ourselves from such. am 
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instrument of oppression at an earlier opportunity. In truth, the 
language which Mr. Bruce has here employed deserves, if we 
could submit to inflict it, a chastisement which might operate 
tn terrorem. ‘Exploded theories of commerce,’ — ‘ specious, 
but hazardous theories of commerce !’? — against whom does 
the reader suppose that these words of hackneyed abuse are 
directed ? Against the great founder of the science of poli- 
tical economy, against the author of “the Wealth of Nations 1” 
—It is that science to which nations, in a practical sense, are 
already so much indebted, that Mr. Bruce stigmatizes with 
the epithets of * exploded’ and ¢ specious but hazardous ;’ as 
he were talking to a public -no better instructed than to be 
thus treated. Mr. Bruce’s sagacity, indeed, shewed him that 
between the science of political economy, and the ‘ chartered 
rights’ for which it was his ofhce to contend, an irreconcile- 
able enmity prevailed ; and that the one could be supported only 
by the subversion of the other. On this point we are per- 
fectly of his opinion: but, since the science ought either to 
destroy the monopoly or the monopoly to crush the science, 
something better than Mr. B.’s vague terms must be presented 
for reasons against the science, or we shall decide against the 
monopoly with an additional degree of confidence. . 

Mr. Bruce is abundant in zeal, and his three volumes attest 
that he is not defective in words. His arguments are of twe 
sorts; either terms of unsupported censure, such as we have 
Just noticed, or the information that the ‘ chartered: rights’ 

ave existed until now. The star-chamber once existed : — ar- 
bitrary imprisonment once existed : — ship-money once exist+ 
ed ; —and these and a thousand other evils would have existed 
till this hour, if Mr. Bruce’s argument had been-good for any 
thing ; and if the nation had not acquired too much sense and 
spirit any longer to endure them. If the East India Com- 
pany be a less gal/ling burthen, we dare undertake to prove that 
it is not a less real grievance ; and still fewer reasons of any col- 
Jateral sort can be alleged in favour of continuing to submit 
to it. 

Having made these strictures on the purpose for which 
Mr. Bruce informs us he has compiled the present history, viz. 
to furnish reasons for the renewal of the Company’s monopoly, 
we must now endeavour to give our readers as just a concep- 
tion as we can supply of the historical matter itself. The in- 
troduction to the first chapter (for we have an introduction to 
each,) is destined by its author to exhibit an account of the 
tise and progress of the intercourse of the Eyropean maritime 
Nations with the East Indies. First, as the discoverers of the 


Passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, come the Portu- 
guese 5 
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guese; whose communication with the East, and the power 
which they were in that quarter enabled to establish, occupy 
several pages of Mr. Bruce’s preliminary labours. The people 
who first interfered with Portugal’s exclusive enjoyment of 
¥ndian trafic, and of European empire in India, were the 
Dutch. The commencement of their voyages in that direc. 
tion, and the progress of their acquisitions in territory and 
trade, till towards the end of the seventeenth century, form 
the next part of the introductory information afforded us; in 
which their jealousy of the English, and the furious efforts 
which they made to exclude us from all participation in the 
spoils of the East, are mentioned with the requisite indigna- 
tion. We shall quote the concluding paragraphs of the pas- 
sage relating to the Dutch, on account of an observation or 
two which they suggest, and ef some strokes characteristic of 
the hand of the author which they exhibit : 


¢ This sketch of the progress of the Dutch, in the East Indies, 
aiscovers, by a reference to the history of Portugal and of England, 
at this time, that their success, both in acquiring the trade, and in 
getting possession of settlements, 18 rather to be ascribed to the poli- 
tical weakness of their European rivals, than to the probity of their 
own commercial proceedings. The Portuguese settlements in the 
East, when the Dutch first interfered with them, were strong ; but 
that strength was allowed to exhaust itself, by the crown of Portugal 
decoming a dependency on that of Spain: — fleets and reinforcements 
were no longer sent to.enable the officers, who commanded, to resist 
the successive depredations and attacks of the Dutch. 

‘« The Enghish Company’s equipments and force, in a similar 
manner, were first weakened by the licences granted to individuals 
for private trade, contrary to the exclusive privileges of the London 
Company; and next, by those civil confusions, which arose out of 
the pretended enthusiasm of the leaders of factions, for liberties on 
which they were to trample, and to raise themselves to power; a 
power which, at last, centered in one usurper, who levelled all dis- 
ginctions, but those which he made subservient to the maintenance 
of his authority. In this situation, a war between England and 
Holland ensued, in 4652; and when we come to treat of the actual 
situation of the London Company’s rights, at the time when peace 
was concluded between these powers, in 1654, we shall have to 
mention the restitution of Polaroon to the English, and a most ima 
dequate compensation which the Dutch paid, for their admitted 
atrocities at Amboyna, in 1622.’ 

The author says that one cause of mischief to England, and 
of benefit to the Dutch, was that < licences were granted to 
individuals for private trade.’ Our readers are probably aware 
of the controversy which exists between the merchants of Eng- 


Zand and the East India Company, on the subject of private 


trade. \Importuned by the merchants, and ashamed of sup- 
porting 
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porting the monopoly, our statesmen, at the time of the last 
renewal of the charter, insisted on an admission of private 
traders : —the Company remonstrated, and clamoured ;— bit, 
as the statesmen were firm, it behoved the Company ultimately 
to yield. ‘The Directors had sufficient address, however, to 
get the admission clogged with a condition; and the private 
traders were constrained to convey their goods through the 
ships and other channels of the Company. The merchants 
have complained that this condition has operated as a nullifi- 
cation, almost entire, of the grant; and they have been an- 
swered by the Company with loud protests against the injury 
which the latter would sustain by the interference of private 
trade. Long memorials have been written, and much corres. 
pondence and debate have been wasted, on the subject. Mr. 
Bruce, by a sort of necessary consequence, is zealous on the 
side of the Company : but it was not very safe for him, on this 
point, to speak strongly ; because Lord Melville, his patron, is 
on one side of the question, and the Company, his patron, is 
on the other. As often, however, as private traders, or inter 
lopers, as he delights to call them, can be represented as a 
cause of mischief, he dips his pen in gall, and writes them 
down in large letters. : 

Another cause of the calamities at this period sustained in 
the East Indies was derived, as Mr. Bruce. informs us, from 
‘ those civil confusions which arose out of the pretended en- 
thusiasm of the leaders of factions, for liberties,’ &c. A darge 
and powerful class exists among us, of whom Mr. Bruce 1s 
one, who never miss an opportunity to impute all the cala- 
mities which society has at any time sustained, to liberty, to 
enthusiasm for liberty. ‘The ‘ civil confusions,’ to which Mr. Bruce 
alludes, are those which arose in the time of Charles the First. 
It is well known that this Prince had formed a design to sub- 
vert entirely the liberties of his country ; that with the com- 
mencement of his reign he began to carry his scheme into exe- 
cution; and that the resistance which these plans called 
forth terminated in the civil war to which Mr. Bruce alludes. 
Of this calamity, whatever be its amount, who can justly 
ascribe the whole to the resistance, and no part of it to the 
despotic proceedings which gave occasion to that resistance ? 
Why should the enthusiasm for liberty, and not the lust of despotic 
power, be always assigned as the cause of the civil confusions 
which Mr. Bruce deplores ? This is a fallacy highly character- 
istic of the enemies of that liberty which this country now 
enjoys. | 

‘Mr. Bruce immediately afterward presents us with another 
such fallacy. * Pretended enthusiasm,’ he says, ¢ of the — 
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of factions for liberties on which they were to trample.” I 
any individuals arise, in the course of a struggle with arbitrary 

ower, who become the authors of mischief, the same designs 
are attributed by the advocates of despotism to every man who 
is engaged against them in the contest. Mr. Bruce, we see, 
never hesitates a moment to class;Hampden with Cromwell, 
Pretended enthusiasm is ascribed, without distinction, to al] 
the leaders in the resistance to Charles ; and the guilt of any 
evil that ensued is imputed to one as much as to another 
‘That the-reader may the better know what opinion he should 
entertain of the design with which such perversions of history 
are attempted, we shall quote a short passage from Hume, the 
professed apologist of the Prince against whom tke opposition 
a question was raised : 

‘¢ The House of Commons,” says Hume, Hist. of England, 
vol. vi. p.203. ‘ was almost entirely governed by a set of men of 
the most uncommon capacity, and the largest views : men who were 
now formed into a regular party, and united, as well by fixed aime 
and projects, as by the hardships which some of them had undergone . 
gn prosecution of them. Ameng these we may mention the names of 
Sir Edward Coke, Sir Edwin Sandys, Sir Robert Philips, Sir 
Francis Seymour, Sir Dudley Digges, Sir John Elliot, Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, Mr. Selden, and Mr. Pym. Animated with a warm 
segard to liberty, these generous patriots saw with regret an un- 
bounded power exercised by the crown, and were resolved to seize 
the opportunity which the king’s necessities offered them, of re- 
ducing the prerogative within more reasonable compass. Though 
their ancestors had blindly given way to practices and precedents fa- 
vourable to kingly power, and had been able, notwithstanding, te 
preserve some small remains of liberty, it would be impossible, they 
thought, when all these pretensions were methodized, and prosecuted 
by the increasing knowledge of the age, to maintain any shadow of 
popular government, in opposition to such unlimited authority in the 
sovereign. It was necessary to fix a choices either to abandon en- 
tirely the privileges of the people, or to secure them by firmer and 
more precise barriers than the constitution had hitherto provided for 
them. Inthis dilemma, men-of such aspiring geniuses and such 
independent. fortunes could not long deliberate; they boldly em- 
braced the side of freedom, and resolved to grant no supplies to their 
mecessitous prince without extorting concessions in favour of civil 
liberty. ‘Ihe end they esteemed beneficent and noble: the means, 


segular and constitutional.” 


These are the men whom Mr. Bruce stigmatizes as the ¢ leade 
ers of factions ;’ these are the views which he describes as. 
the pretended enthusiasm of liberty ; these are the determina- 
A$tions which he represents as the wicked cause of all the 
‘ civil confusions!’ Could such advocates of arbitrary power 


become its victims, without involving better men in the same 
calamities, 
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¢alamities, it would be a righteous doom to let them reap the 
harvest which they are so eager to sow. Servility might not 
always save either their persons from shackles or their gains 
from seizure. — We are really indignant at seeing such senti~ 
ments current in the days of George the. Third. Would this 
our revered monarch be now covered with the, blessings of his 
people, if such language had. prevailed in the- year 1688 5 or 
even if victory had established it .by the: swords -of some of 
Mr. Bruce’s countrymen in still-later times? : "4 

From Mr. Bruce’s politics, however, we must return to 
his history. After the account, which we: have already men- 
tioned, of the Portuguese and Dutch conneetion with the 
East Indies, he gives a short outline of the Mogul history, 
from Timur to Aurengzebe, chiefly extracted from Rennek 
and Dow ; and what he ¢alls an account of * the political-and 
commercial relations of the maritime powers, whose subjects 
had embarked in the trade between Europe and the East 
Indies.’ This latter part is chiefly remarkable for the vast 
display of references to. decuments in the state-paper-office. 


Fhat which was known to all the world, or which,.to the 


present purpose, was of no use to be known, Mr. Bruce 
affords us the high satisfaction of learning, has documents to 
prove it in the state-paper-office ! 

After this preliminary information, the annalist enters on the 
proper business of the work. Chapter I. contains ‘a review of 
the Annals of the London East India Company, from its esta- 


-blishment from the charter of Queen Elizabeth (1600), to the 


restoration of its privileges by the charter of King Charles IF. 
(1661). — We must here insert a remark for which the reader 
of this history will have frequent occasion. Mr. Bruce ap- 
pears to us to write with less knowlege of, or less regard to, the 
meaning of words, than almost any author whom we recollect 
to have perused. In the title of his first chapter, which we 
have just quoted in_his own words, we see that he calls the 
chapter * a review of the annals: but the work itself he calle 
© The. Annals ;’ and according to him, therefore, ¢ the annals,” 
and ¢ areview of the annals,’ are one and the same thing. 

The following is an account of the first voyage which the 
Company made. as an incorporate body : 


* On the 8th of October 1600, the following shipping were taken 
up, for the first voyage, and assigned over to five of the Com- 
mittees, in trust for the Adventurers : 


_ Men. ‘Tons, 
The Malice Scourge - 2¢0 - 600 
The Hector - 100 - 300 
The Ascension ° So : 260 
The 
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The Susan ° 80 - 246m 
A pinnace - 40 - 109 
500 1500 


Qaeeneeew 


¢ Asthe period of the voyage was calculated at twenty months, 
the charge for the provisions, it was computed, would amount 
to. 6,600]. 4s. 10d., and the investment, consisting of iron, tia 
(wrought and unwrought), lead, eighty pieces of broad-cloths of 
all colours, eighty pieces of Devonshire kersies, and one hundred 
pieces of Norwich stuffs, with smaller articles, intended for presents 
to the officers at the ports at which the trade was to be opened, was’ 
eomputed at 4,5451., making together, exclusive of the price of 
the shipping, and the bullion, 11,1451. 48. 10d. The charges for 
the officers commanding these ships, though not stated as a general 
article of expenditure, may be judged of, from the allowances 
granted to Captain Davis, appointed to the command of one of them, 
who was to have rool , wages, and 2ocl., on credit, for an adven- 
ture ; and, as an incitement to activity and zeal in the service, if, on 
his return, the profit of the voyage should yield two for one, he 
was to be allowed scol.; if three for one, 1,000l. ;.1f four for one, 
¥,500 ; and if five for one, 2,000l.; or according to the mercantile 
ideas of the time, his remuneration was to’correspond, in its amount,. 


with his exertions and success.’ 


These were limited and humble operations. They bear but: 
2 small proportion to the enterprizes of single merchants at the 
present day; and the reader would not thank us to carry him 
2 mimute and tedious progress, in company with Mr. Bruce, 
through the most trifling details of this unimportant concern. 
A well-drawn sketch would have been instructive :—or a distinct 
relation of the first adventures, including the account both of 
the nature of the traffic and the amount of the capital 
employed, — with a similar statement of the principal stages 
of improvement, and of the circumstances which contributed 
in an extraordinary manner either to quicken or to retard it,— 
would have been interesting as well as instructive: but the 
names and tonnage of the ships, year after year, the minute 
imcidents of the voyages, of the factories, and the counting- 
houses, become in a short time intolerable to the most unweary- 
ing patience. , 

With the ships which went out in the year 1601, Queen 
Elizabeth sent a circular letter, addressed to the kings and 
princes of the places to which they were bound. Mr. Bruce 
has printed this paper verbatim, from a copy preserved in the 
State-paper-office, and we shall gratify our readers by inserting 


it entire ; 
¢ «6 Elizabetht, 
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os Elizalethe, by the Grace of God, Queene of England, Fraunce, and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faithe, &¢ —To the greate and mightie. 
Kinge of » or lovinge Brother, greetinge:. 
¢«¢ Whereas Almightie God, in his infinite wisdome and provie, 
dence, haith so disposed of his blessings, and of all the good things 
of this world, which are created and ordeined for the use of man, 
that howesoever they be brought forthe, and do either originallie 
growe, and are gathered, or otherwise composed and made, some 
in one countrie, and some in another, yet they are, by the industrie 
ef man, directed by the hand of God, dispersed and sent out into 
_ all the ptes of the world, that thereby his wonderful bountie im his 
creatures may appeare unto all naCons, his divine Ma'* havinge so 
ordeyned, that no one place should enjoy (as the native commodities 
thereof) all things appteyninge to man’s use, but that one countrie 
should have nede of another, and out of the aboundance of the 
fruits which some region enjoyeth, that the necessities or wants 
ef another should be supplied, by whtch meanes, men of severalf 
and farr. remote countries. have commerce and traffique, one with 
another, and by their interchange of commedities are linked togeather 
in amytie and friendshipp : 
«sé This consideraCon, most noble Kinge, togeather with the 
honourable report of yo" Ma‘, for the well enterteyninge of straun- 
ers which visitt yo" countrie in love and peace (w™ lawful traffique 
of merchaundizinge) have moved us to geave licence to divers of 
o' subjects, who have bene stirred upp w" a desire (by a long and 
daungerous navigaCon) to finde out and visitt yo" territories and domi- 
nions, beinge famous in theise ptes of the world, and to offer yo" com- 
merce and traffique, in buyinge and enterchaunginge of commodities 
w" our people, accordinge to the course of merchaunts; of w® com- 
merce and interchanging yf yo’ Ma** shall accept, and shall receive 
and entertayne o” merchaunts w" favour, accordinge to that hope 
w™ hath encouraged them to attempt solong and daungerous a. 
voiadge, you shall finde them a people, in their dealinge and con- 
versaCon, of that justice and civilitie, that yo” shall not mislike of 
their repaire to. yo' dominions, and uppon further conference and 
inquisicon had w them, both of theire kindes of merchaundize 
broughte in their shippes, and of other necessarie commodities w*" 
o' doMinions may afforthe, it may appear to yo" Ma‘ that, by their 
meanes, you may be furnished, in their next retourne mto yo’ portes, 
tn better sort then you have bene heretofore supplied, either by the 
Spanyard or Portugale, who, of all other naCons in the prts of 
Europe, have onlie hetherto frequented yo" countries w™ trade of 
merchaundize, and have bene the onlie impediments, both to our 
subjects, and diverse other merchaunts in the ptes of Europe, that 
they have not hitherto visited yo" countrie w™ trade, whilest the said 
Portugales pretended themselves to be the soveraigne lordes and 
princes of all yo" territories, and gave it out that they held yo° 
naCon and people as subjects to them, and, in their stiles and titles, 


do write themselves kinges of the East-Indies ; , 
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¢ “ And yf yo" Ma* shall, in yo* prineelie favour, accept, wt@ 
good likinge, this first repaire of our m'chaust, unto yo" counttie 
resortinge thither in peaceable traffigue, and shall entertaine this 
‘their first voiage, as an introduCcon to a further continewaunce of 
friendshipp betweene your Ma‘ and ua, for commerce and inters 
course between yo" subjects and ours, we have geaven order to this, 
our principall m'chaunt (yf yo" Ma‘* shall be pleased therew"’) to 
eave in yg‘ countrie some such of our said merchaunts as he shall 
make choice of, to reside in yo" dofiinons, under yo" princelie and 
safe protecCon, untill the retourne ‘of another fleete, w*" wee shal? 
send unto you, who may, in the meane tyme, learne the language of 
yo" countrie, and applic their behavio’, as 1¢ may best sorte, to con 
Verse w™ your Ma‘ subjects, to the end that amitie and friendshi 
beinge entertayned and begun, the same may the better be con. 
tinewed, when ‘our people shal be instructed, how. to direct thems 
delves accordinge to the fashions of yo" countrie. 3 

«“ And becawse, in the consideraCon of the enterteyninge of 
amytie and freindshipp, and in the establishinge of an entércourse to 
Be continewed betweene us, ther may be required, on yo" Ma‘ 
behaulfe, such promise or capitulaGons to be pformed by us, w*® 
wee cannot, in theise our Ifes, take knowledge of, wee therefore pray 
your Ma" to geave eare therein unto this ‘bearer, atid to geave him 
creditt, in whatsoever he shall promise or undertake in our name, 
concerninge our amitye and entercourse, w' promise, wee (for our 
pte), in the word of a Prince, will see Pformed, and wilbe readie 

ratefullie to requite anie love, kindnes, or favour, that our said 
subjects shall receive at your Ma‘*: handes; prayinge yo" Ma‘, that, 
for o” better satisfacCon of yo" kinde acceptaunce of this our love and 
amytie offered yo" Highenes, you would, by this bearer, give testy. 
monie thereof, by yo" princelie lfes, directed unto us, in w™ wee shall 
yeceive very great contentement. And thus,” &c.’ 


When the Company had now existed for nearly twenty 
years, an account was transmitted to them of their establishs 
ments in the East, which has beén preserved in their registers, 
and is presented to us by Mr. Bruce. It is an interesting 


document. 


¢ Surat was the most commodious station in all India, at which, 


though English goods were not in great request, all the easterd 
arts of India could be supplied with cloths; but those articles 
could only be procured by exchanges of China goods, spices, aud 
money. 
‘ At the two factories of Acheen and Tekoo, on the Island of 
Sumatra, large quantities of Cambaya and Masulipatam goods might 
be disposed of, and, in return, gold, camphor, pepper, and benjamin 


could. be obtained. 
¢ Bantam was the greatest place of trade inthe Indian Seas, 
where Cambaya and Masulipatam goods, estimated at fifty or fixty 


thousand rials, were annually imported, and in return, in good years, — 
_ one 
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one hundred and fifty thousand sacks, and in bad years, fixty thou- 
sand sacks of pepper could be exported: — the price of pepper, how- 
ever, had been raised treble, in the last few years, from the compe 
sitions in the market, between the English, Dutch, and Chinese. 

‘ Faccatra yielded arrack, rice; and fish, for shipping : but a sete 
tlement at that place would be-difficult, from the exorbitant sum 
demanded by the King, for ground on which to build a factory. 

¢ Fambee had been recently settled as a factory, at which there 
was an encreasing demand for Cambaya and Coromandel cloths, 
and, in return, it would afford about ten thousand sacks of pepper. 

¢ At Potania, about ten thousand rials of Surat and Coromandel 
cloths might be sold; but it furnished few articles of export, and 
trade was on the decline. 

‘At Siam, if the country were in a state of peace, Coromandel 
cloth might be sold to the amount of forty or fifty thousand rials per 
annum; in return, it would yield gold, silver, and deer skins, for the - 
Japan market. 

‘ At Japan, English cloth, lead, deer skins, silks, and other goods, 
would find a constderable market, and, in return, it would furnish 
silver, copper, and iron; but the English cargoes hitherto sent to this 
place had been ill assorted, and the trade was on the decline. 

* At Suecadania, diamonds, bezoar stones, and gold, might be 
obtained, had not this trade been ruined by the ignorance of the 
first factors. _ a 

‘ At Banjarmassin, in the Island of Borneo, diamonds, gold, and 
bezoar stones, could be procured; but the character of the natives 
was so treacherous, that it would be expedient to withdraw the 
factory. 

‘At Maccassar, the best rice in India could be bought, and about 
forty thousand rials per aanum of Cambaya and Coromandel cloths 
sold; but this place was resorted to by the Portuguese, though 
abandoned by the Dutch. 

‘ At Banda, about forty or fifty thousand rials annually, of Coro- 
mandel cloths could be sold; and, in return, about a thousand 
tons of nutmegs and mace could be purchased, and a still greater 
quantity, could peace be established between the Europeans trading 
to it. | 


[To be continued.) Mill. 
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Art.IV. Hints on Toleration: in Five Essays. 1. On the Right 
of Society to investigate the Religious Principles of its Subjects ; 
II. On Specific Limitations to the Extent of an Enlightened Re- 
ligious Toleration; ILI. On . Eligibility to Offices of Public 
Trust; IV. Qn Licensing Persons and Places for the Perform- 
ance of Divine Worship; V. On the Liberty of the Press. By 
Philagatharches. 8vo. pp- 365. 128. Boards, Cadell and 


AVIES. 


Te perusal of this volume has impresged us with a favourable 
opinion of the author, ag a man who means well, and 
Rey. Marcy, 181! S whe 
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a 


who wishes. to serve the cause of religious liberty. To the 
majority of his opinions, also, we most cordially assent: but 
we cannot say “ Amen’ to all his positions, since the principles 
of Locke, in h's Letters on Toleration, are, in our judgment, 
preferable to those of Philagatharches. As an advocate for 
Protestant Dissenters, the present writer has exerted himself 
most strenuously: but in his arguments for a limitation of 
toleration, so as to exclude the subjects of the Romish Church 
from the full enjoyment of civil privileges, we discover too 
much of the old prejudices against Popery. If we admit the 
doctrine, now recognized by all sensible men, that the magis- 
trate has no lawful dominion over conscience, and that thought 
is exempted from his control, we must protest against some of the 
restrictions of toleration which are proposed in the second essay 
of this volume. We did not expect, moreover, to find a writer, 
who so stoutly maintains the principles of religious liberty, throw- 
ing out any insinuation against the harmless creed of the Qua- 
kers ;, nor, because they assert that the Scriptures, as a rule, are 
subordinate to the instruction by the Divine Spirit, to see him 
make it a matter of question ‘ whether, as the necessary con- 
sequence of the above principle, they be not left destitute of 
any definite, perfect, and immutable rule of conduct, and 
therefore whether they, who to day only refuse tithes to their 
vicar, may not to-morrow resist the claims of their sovereign ?” 
p- 49. Equally objectionable are the remarks against Deists; 
who, it is contended, should not be admitted to. give evidence, 
nor to appear as candidates for civil offices. Locke excludes 
Atheists, observing that ‘the taking away of God, though 
but in thought, dissolves all :” but he does not make the pro-. 
fession of Christianity a‘necessary condition of toleration. 
Many Deists, who doubt the divine authority of the Gospel, 
may be objects of our pity and of our prayers, but cannot, deserve 
civil proscription. ‘They who, on the evidence of the great 
book of Nature, believe in a God, and in the principles of na- 
tural religion or pure Theism, cannot be said to hold ¢ a profane 
creed ;’ nor ought it to be laid down as matter of fact for the 
direction of civil governors, that, if Deists were ¢ admitted into 
offices of trust, neither the monarch nor the people could have 
any security for the regular and conscientious discharge of 
their respective duties.’ p. 104. We are not ignorant that, in 
general, religious infidelity originates in vice: but this writer, 
if he knows the world, needs not to be informed that philoso- 
phic Deists are to be found whose conduct is strictly moral, 
and who, by the principles of mere natural religion, are made 
as regular and conscientious as most professing Christians are 


rendered by the faith of the Gospel. When, moreover, We 
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came to the case of the Jew, who, it is hinted, cannot be: ad- 
mitted to offices of trust in this country ‘ because he hopes to 
be restored to the possession of Palestine,’ we could not restrain 
a smile; especially as it is added, | 

¢ Jt does not appear improbable, that, if Jews were admitted into 

osts of eminence, their power, influence, wealth, and chicanery, 
might be directed to that object, with a degree of energy, no less 
injurious to the state, than inimical to the principles of the Christian 
faith.’ 

Most readers will be of a very different opinion. Could the 
Jews rule in Great Britain, and obtain the sweets and the glory of 
dominion here, they would not be very desirous of renouncing 
them for any blessings which they could find in Palestine. 

Against the Roman Catholic, this essayist is most severe. 
His positions are, ‘First, that the general spirit of Popery is 
hostile to the existence of a Protestant state; and, secondly, 
the sentiments and doctrines of the Catholic faith are such, as 
must for ever preclude the union of Protestants and Papists in 
the same community.’ ‘The old catumny, that ¢ the Roman 
Catholics do not esteem their oaths sacred, and keep no faith 
with heretics,’ is repeated : but it is strange that it should not 
have occurred to this reflecting writer that, if the Catholics 
were exonerated from the obligations of an oath, the restric- 
tions of which they complain could be no grievance. Their 
refusal to take certain oaths, and their renunciation of certain 
civil privileges rather than make those declarations, clearly prove 
that they are not so morally debased as their enemies would re- 
present them. ‘They deny the power of the Pope im temporals; 
and, as the subject at present in agitation respects mere eligi- 
dility, and the great majority of the kingdom are Protestants, the 
experiment of complete toleration to the Catholics might be 
very safely tried. This writer, however, would withhold the 
boon till the Papists had convened a General Council to cancel 
the decrees of former Councils ; and he exhorts them, instead of 
urging their claims at this period, to be ‘ content to wait a more 
favourable opportunity.” 


Though, however, Cathclics are under no obligation to Phi- 
lagatharches for his Hints on Toleration, Protestant Dissenters 
of all denominations owe him their best thanks, for the zeal 
with which he has pleaded their cause. The following posi- 
tions are stated in their favour: ¢3 

‘ First: their religious sentiments contain nothing hostile to the 
peace and welfare of the community with which they are connected. 
Secondly : they are, from sentiment, the warm and steady friends of 
all the fundamental principles — British constitution. Thirdly : 

> 2 they 
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ay 


they can give all that security, for the discharge of official duties, 
which can be rendered by Episcopalians.’ ‘ 


The Sacramental Test, as it is called, is censured as the prom 
fanation of a most solemn Christian rite ; and reasons are given 
for continuing to Protestant Dissenting ministers, having re- 
gular omen epetions, those exemptions which are granted to 
them in the’Toleration-Act: but the writer does not wish to 
have such exemptions extended to itinerant teachers. 


In the essay on the Liberty of the Press, we meet with 
many judicious observations; and it is here hinted that this 
blessing would be secured, and flagrant violations of public 
and individual liberty more effectually prevented, if, in trials 
for libel, the judicial act of giving sentence against the delin- 

ent was transferred from the court to the jurors. As the 
law now stands, the jury have only the power of finding a 
person guilty of publishing a libel, but not that of ascer- 
taining the quantum of punishmené to be inflicted for the 


offence ; which is left to the court. 


The defect of this performance is that the writer does not 
sufficiently adhere to his leading proposition, ‘ that the autho- 
rity of the magistrate does not extend to principle ;’ for in the 
very teeth of this. maxim he invites the magistrate to discuss 
principles, and to limit his toleration to certain opinions ac- 
cording to his views of their dangerous tendency. It does not 
appear to have occurred to Philagatharches, that, if the sup- 
posed ‘dangerous tendency’ of opinions be a justification of the 
magistrate m withholding toleration, he may plead his fears of 
the principles of Protestant Dissenters as well as of those of 
Catholics ; and may reason, after the manner above suggested, 
against Quakers, that they who refuse to join with him in the 
established worship will want little persuasion to resist the 
claims of their sovereign. Religious toleration must be main- 
tained on a broad principle, or not at all. Sedition and rebel- 
lion may assume the garb of religion ; and whenever this hap- 
pens, let the sedition and rebellion be punished in spite of the 
mask which it wears: but let us not suppose that the right, 
which every man possesses, to follow the dictates of his con- 
science with regard to religious doctrine and worship, is affected 
by an accidental, occasional, or partial, misnomer. The civil ma- 
gistrate should punish all overt acts against the state, but nevet 


eoncern himself with any man’s religious creed, 
y “ Mo.y: 
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Arr. V. The Formation and Management of Floated- Meadows 5 
with Corrections of Errors found in the Treatises of Messrs. Davis, 
Marshall, Boswell, Young and Smith, on the subject of Floatings 
&c. By the Rev. T. Wright, Rector of Ould, near Northamp- 
ton. Svo. pp. 234. 6s. Boards. Scatcherd and Co. 


GENTLEMAN who writes a long treatise to instruct farmers 

in any department of their art ought not to declaim 
against book-farmers ; for if agriculturists did~not avail them- 
selves of the knowlege which is offered to them by the press, 
how could they derive benefit from the hints which 4e has 
suggested to them? We should have supposed from Mr. 
Wright’s partiality for large farms, under the best state of ma- 
nagement, that he would have advised farmers to combine 
reading with experience, and to make themselves acquainted 
with the practice of different districts, inorder that they might take 
aleaf out of every brother agriculturist’s book. On the evidence 
before us, he has been areading farmer; and if he has not been 
under the necessity of stealing hints, yet, by having had recourse 
to books, he has been enabled to point owt errors. Having 
‘caused more than four thousand acres to be converted into 
Floated Meadows,’ and having given much attention to the 
subject both as a practical and as a scientific man, he is well 
intitled to the notice of the public; and his book contains 
matter of no little importance to those who are meditating 
improvements of the kind which. he recommends. Alive to 
the misapprehensions to which the common phrase of Water- 
ing Meadows has given rise, he has not continued the title of 
a former treatise *, but has substituted the term floating for that 
“ watering, as more expressive of the object intended. He 
adds : | 


‘The word watering, 1 fear, has not contributed towards a clear 
conception of the business, but has given a notion of water used 
merely for the purpose of wetting the land, for which a small quan- 
tity is sufficient ; whereas the true practice requires a complete sheet 
of quick flowing water, at least an inch deep. Indeed, I do not 
know any one word that will give an adequate idea of the art. In 
the county of Gloucester and in Wiltshire, it is frequently called 
drowning, or winter drowning ; but this runs into the opposite exe 
treme, and denotes too much water in use, and seems to express 
water kept in a stagnant state, which is very pernicious, if suffered 
to continue any length of time. Irrigation is the classical and 
fashionable term used upon this occasion, but is too confined in its 
sense to give a full notion of the practice.’ 
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* For our account of Mr. W.’s Treatise on Watering Meadow, 
ee M, R. Vol. Ixxx. p. 335- 
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Of the advantages of floating, the author speaks in. terms 
oe most. encouraging. He represents, as others have, done, 
that | | 


‘ The water of every copious and rapid stream is loaded with 
manure of the most fertilizing quality ; and with this water, it is poss 
sible to make land almost as rich as you please, whatever be the na- 
ture of the soil, or of the subsoil, even without attending so nicely 
to system as you necessarily must, when clear spring water is used ; 
and by the contents of this turbid water, an entirely new soil is given 
to the land in the course of a few years’— 


‘ The primary objects of floating are, 1 assert, simply these two, 
to procure a deposit of manure from the water used, and by the water 
at the same time, to shelter the land from the severity of winter : and 
the chief essentials of the art are, that the water shall be made to 
flow over the surface of the’ land, an inch deep, during winter, and 
that every part of the works shall be so constructed, as to keep the. 
whole of the water in constant motion. Without attention to these 
two last requisites, the above objecis, to which all others are subser- 
vient, cannot be fully obtained ; for if the water does not flow an 
inch deep, you do not use as much water as might be effectually 
strained or sifted ty the grass, and of course do not collect as much mu- 
cilage as might be collected, nor give a complete shelter to the land. If 
you use much more than an inch depth, and continue it for several 
weeks, you destroy your best grasses, which will not bear to be ene 
tirely under water for many weeks in succession : and if any of the 
works are cut entirely upon a dead level, a certain part of the water 
will be kept in a stagnant state, depositing its sediment in the 
ditches, more than on the surface of the meadgw, and soaking intoy, 
and chilling the land. If, however, you can so form your meadow 
as to use the above quantity of water, on the whole, or a part of 
the land, and each part has a regular descent: the meadow will enjoy 
every encouragement and protection which grass-land is capable of 
receiving from the care or culture of man.’ 


On the subject of winter-floating, Mr. W. remarks: 


‘ The art of winter-floating is worthy of no mean commendation, 
on three especial accounts, or for its three leading or cardinal proe 
perties ; namely, its affording grass at an unusual season, and when 
it is most wanted ; its certainty in the hay crop ; and its requiring no 
dung. These properties I venture to estimate at 3l. per acte per ann, 
additional value, even upon good land, and much more upon bad 
land ; and this estimate, I presume, will not be thought highly stated 
by any farmer who has had a full stock of cattle and sheep in a late 
spring, and has had it in his power to have recourse to a meadow 
of this description.’ 


Yet notwithstanding the advantages here so clearly specified; 
and which are of much moment in the contemplation of every 
farmer, Mr. W. has cause to lament ‘that the practice 18 


stil very partially adopted, — still very penny mnipundert 
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— still very strangely misrepresented, — and to be in danger of 
degenerating into a mere wetting of the land.’ These are, 
indeed, good reasons for resuming the discussion ; and we hope 
that, for the benefit of agriculture, our farmers will be bookish 
enough to peruse the present treatise without prejudice. As 
far as floating is concerned, Mr. W. cannot be averse to the aid 
of books; for, says he, 


‘ Ican adduce many instances of gentlemen and farmers having 
formed excellent meadows, without any knowledge or instruction 
but what they derived from an attentive perusal of the very concise 
and imperfect sketch which I gave of this art in my first treatise.’ 


If the fact be well ascertained that, by properly floating mea- 
dows, their annual produce is increased to the full amount of 3]. 
per acre, the modus operandi of the practice is of secondary con- 


sideration to the cultivator. However, though Mr.W. wishes to — 


give a philosphical reason for the fertility communicated to 
land by putting it under a sheet of flowing water an inch deep, 
talks of water being effectually strained or sifted by the grass, and’ 
objects to Mr. Marshall’s remark that * the warmth communi- 
cated by running water to the grass it flows over, is the best 
account that the most enlightened in the art can give of its good 
effects,” we are inclined to believe that his reputation as a phi- 
Josopher will not in this instance be advanced. His account 
at p.§1. does not invalidate Mr. M.’s observazion: nor is that 
gentleman’s representation of the warmth of water being the 
most prevailing agent, contradicted by his subsequent admis- 
sion that ‘* water communicates real nutriment to the herbage ;” 
since, when the stream by which the floating is performed con- 
tains any mucilage or vegetable nutriment, this manure will be 
deposited, whether * the grass acts upon it as a fine sieve’ or 
not: but if it were not for the warmth of the water, this manure 
would not be brought into action, nor would the effects of the 
soluble carbon contained in river-water become so immediately 
conspicuous. Mr. W. is probably right in objecting to the 
deep floating trenches on the ridges, in the Wiltshire plan, as, 


reported by Mr. M.; 


* These trenches, or floating-gutters, ought never to be made 
deep, nor ought the drains ever to be made narrow, when their cor- 
responding trenches are large, unless there is fall enough to make 
them compensate in depth what they are deficient in width ; for the 
water must not be suffered to staguate.’ 


We shall not farther interfere with Mr. W.’s review of the 
essays of the several agricultural professors specified in the 
title, but proceed briefly to notice his Method of forming a Fleat~ 


ing Meadow ; we say briefly, because, without the plates, we. 
9 4 cannot 
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cannot enter into an ample detail. In this part of the work, 
the directions are given with abundant minuteness, aided by a 
full description of each plate ; to which are added rules for the 
management of Floated Meadows through every month of the 
year. It must suffice for us to transcribe Mr. W.’s general hints ; 


‘ Before I begin to point out the particular mode of forming a 
floated meadow, such questions a3 the following are necessary to be 
proposed :—Will the stream of water to be employed in floating, ad- 
mit of a temporary wear or dam across it? Can you dam up, and 
raise the water high enough to flow over the surface of your land 
without flooding and injuring your neighbour’s adjoining land? Or, 
is your water already high enough, without a wear ; or can you 
make it so, by taking it out of the stream higher up, and by the 
conductor, keeping it up nearly to its level, till it enters the mea- 
dow ? And can you draw the water off your meadow as quick as it 
is brought on? If these questions suggest no insuperable difficulty, 
but can freely be answered in the affirmative, you may proceed ac- 
cording to the following directions : 
‘In the first place, when the descent is not sufficiently great to 
be determined by the eye, take an accurate level of the ground in- 
tended for floating, and compare the highest part of it with the - 
height of the stream of water to be used. Ascertain how many 
inches fall there are, from the surface of the water, to the highest 
part of the land : if the highest part of the land be adjoining to the 
stream, the process is easy ; but if, as it often happens, it be distant 
from (or the farthest part from) the stream, the execution becomes 
more difficult ; as it is necessary that the sides of the ditch, which 
conveys the water for distribution, should be raised all that distance, 
and kept high enough to carry the water to the aforesaid highest 
yart. In this case, cut, in as direct a line as circumstances will al- 
low, a wide ditch, or master-feeder, keeping up its banks, not upon 
a dead level, but with a gradual descent from beginning to end. 
Supposing, for instance, the highest part of the meadow to be one 
hundred yards distant from the stream, and you have five inches fall 
in that distance, you are to give to the whole length an equal degree 
of descent, that 1s, to each twenty yards, one inch fall, and thea 
every drop of water will be kept in equable and constant motion. 
~ © Sometimes the land has a very uneven surface, and there are two, 
or more parts of it considerably higher than the rest ; it will then be 
necessary to give to each higher part its respective feeder. It will 
be found, that one feeder made diagonally, and two others in dif- 
ferent directions, will, in general, with the assistance of the smaller 
works, (whatever be the form or situation of the meadow, ) be com- 

etent to effect a regular distribution of the water over the whole 
surface of the land. 

‘ The width of each feeder depends upon the number and length 
of the smaller ditches, or floating gutters, which it is to supply with 
water.’ 

We may venture to recommend this treatise ag an useful 


bject to which it relates. 
book on the subject to which it relates. MO-Y: pcr. 
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Art. VI. Dramatic and Narrative Poems. By John Joshua, Earl 


of Carysfort, K.P. 8vo. 2 Vols. 11.18, Boards. Mackinlay. 
1810. 


I" always gives us pleasure to have an opportunity of wel- . 
coming a noble author with merited apprebation. The pro- 
ductions befaye us are evidently the fruit of a cultivated mind 
and a correct taste, and they display no inconsiderable stores 
of poetical expression: but the interest excited by the two 
volumes will be very different in degree, if our judgment can 
be any criterion of that which the public will entertain. Dra- 
matic poems on the story of Caius Gracchus, on that of Mith- 
ridates, on the Fall of Carthage, and on the sacrifice of Pollyx- 
ena, which occupy the first of these volumes, will probabl 
not attract any very general attention ; and indeed the author 
himself observes that ‘the heroic tales of classical antiquity 
have lost their currency.’ It is but too true that the disposition of 
the public seems to be to welcome the revived amusements of 
the nursery ; and fairy tales, and tales of chivalry and ro- 
mance, have now more than a reasonable chance of success. 
Stories, also, extracted from our own early history, are tole- 
rably sure of meeting with a sufhcient large portion of anti- 
quarian readers to recompense their authors. ‘The second 
yolume of Lord Carysfort’s Poems, therefore, will be taken 
from the shelf much more frequently than the first; and we 
are happy, as we premised, to be able to recommend to the 
lovers of poetry a speedy acquaintance with this publication. 
«The Revenge of Guendolen’ stands at the head of the 
Narrative Poems. Guendolen was the wife of Locrine, the 
son of Brutus, who -first colonized Britain!!! ¢ The great 
celebrity gf the Romans,’*as Lord C. observes, ¢ accounts for 
the propensity of other nations tp draw their original from the 
same source; and the fables of Geoffrey of Monmouth found 
an easy reception in this island, as they gratified the vanity, 
and agreed with the reigning prejudices of the nation. Milton, 
whose extensive learning and penetrating criticism could have 
detected the imposture, has given new importance to the le- 
gends of Brutus and his successors, by repeating them in the 
first book of his History of England, for the sake, as he says, 
of our poets and rhetoricians. ‘The apotheosis of Sabra, the 
daughter of Locrine and Estrildis, is entirely of his invention, 
and makes a principal ornament of the Mask of Comus.’ 
_ Estrildis, we should inform our readers, was a beautiful cap- 
tive, taken by Locrine in his wars with Humber, king of the 
Huns. . ‘The faithless conqueror, in order to indulge his pas- 


sion for this ‘* Belle Sauvage,” divorces Guendolen, the daugh- 
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ter of the great Corineus, king of Cornwall, and one of the 
Trojan-Roman followers of the Arch-Colonist Brutus ; whom 
he (Corineus) largely assisted in expelling the aboriginal giants 
who inhabited Britain ! — The poem commences with the pre- 
rations of Guendolen to revenge this atrocious injury and in. 
sult. She brings a stout army of good Cornish men and true, 
from sundry places in Cornwall, of whose antient names we 
are duly informed ; and on the very borders of Loégria Proper, 
(the allotted dominion of Locrine, when Albanact and Camber, 
his brethren, received Albania and Cambria, by the will of 
their father Brutus,) the men of Belerium, of Ocrinum, and 
roud Pendennis, advance to fierce encounter with the ¢ mar. 
shail’d pow’rs’ of Capis, Ainus, and Bleduno, &c. &c.; 
the more loyal Trojans who obey Locrine, The adultery of 
Loerine is punished by his defeat and death ; but Estrildis, his 
innocent and not unamiable wife or concubine, just at the 
moment of her threatened execution, throws herself into the 
Severn ;—or rather into the stream of which her daughter 
Sabra. became the Goddess on the same occasion. ‘This un- 
fortunate, yet fortunate, maiden had been precipitated by the 
ministers of Guendolen’s revenge into the flood; where, 
«wonderful to relate !) 
—— ‘ The yielding surface of the Lake 
Divides, and all the train of Sister Nymphs, 
Nereids and Naiads, from their coral beds 
And sparry grots, their shining tresses rear ; 
In their soft arms the falling Maid receive 
And swiftly bear from sight. The wreathed shell 
OF Triton sounds meanwhile, and tells th’ approach 
Of the Sea.Gods: Ocean, the hoary sire ; 


Majestic Tethys 5 and the dreadgd pow’s 
Who wields the eartheshaking trident ; Nereus old ; 


Doris, and Amphitrite ; and beloved 

Of thundering Jove, the silver-footed dame ; 

And every God, and every Nymph, that rules 

The fountains, and the rivers of the isle ; 

Nor absent was the Queen of soft desires, 

Sprung from the waves, delight of earth and heaven, 
Fair Aphrodite.’ 


We do not approve of this versified extract from the Pan- 
theon. The Clods and Goddesses of classical antiquity are 
yet staler than its heroes and heroines, ‘We are indeed glad to 
see the noble author rightly distinguishing the venerable ‘Tethys 
from her grand-daughter Thetis; a distinction not accurately 
made by some mythologists : but, waiving this, we must pro- 
test against any farther school-boy references to the heathen 


divinities in English verse. We are better pleased in — 
another 
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gnother extract from the same poem; and we must specify 
the description of the * dreadful Sisters, the chusers of the 
SJain,’ introduced in the battle, with other northern deities, as 
a very poetical passage. We also entirely agree with Lord 
Carysfort in considering the stores of the Edda as by no means 
exhausted. Whether a poet should take his machinery from 
that source, and combine it with the attractive fable sug 
gested by Gibbon, — namely, that extraordinary foundation of 
a system of religion and polity in Scandinavia, which seemed 
destined to overthrow the Roman empire;—or whether he 
should follow one of the plans sketched by Dryden in the dee 
dication of his Juvenal, and shoyld introduce the guardian 
angels of empires in an English story ; — whichsoever of these 
designs might be pursued by a writer gifted with genius, learn- 
ing, and judgment, we are of opinion that a much nobler epic 
poem might even now appear than any (with one exception *) 
that has yet adorned our language. We cannot, however, 
coincide with Lord Carysfort in thinking ‘ that a noble work 
may hereafter be raised on the fables and allegories of Hin- 
dostan ;’ since the probability, we apprehend, is strongly against 
any such success of an author who should adopt the inconceiv- 
ably wild and confused (not to say, insane) mythology of 
the Hindus. ‘The imagination of the Arabians and Persians, 
daring and creative as it has been, has yet dreamed intelligible 
dreams ; — but in what account which we have hitherto read of 
the religious fables of their remoter Asiatic brethren, has a 
ray of amusing invention beamed amid the clouds of impos- 
sible prodigies ? ‘To this subject, we shall have better Oppor- 
tunities of recurring: but at present we must attend on Estril- 
dis; who, in the absence of Locrine, is described as reposing 
in ‘odorous shades,’ and seeking consolation in the < celestial 
airs’ which are sung by her*attendants : 


‘ To this fair troop, in mute attention rapt, 
Estrildis listen’d, for their theme was love. 
They sung how first the sweetly-painful tires, 
Steal unsuspected to the virgin’s heart : 
Then her soft breast what strange emotions heave} 
What burning blushes tinge her glowirg cheek ! 
She sighs, but yet she knows not why she sighs ; 
She blushes, yet unconscious of che flame. 
Ah, simple maid! too well those eyes declare 
Whence spring thy blushes, whence thy sighs arise ; 
Those eyes which sparkle when the youth appears, 
Those eyes suffus’d with tears when he retires, 


ace. 





—— 


* We might, perhaps, make no exception ; sheltering ourselves 
under the celebrated play of words concerning Paradise Lost. 
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What anguish now her gentle bosom rends ; 

What doubts, what fears, her lab’ring mind perplex ! 
Bat see! the loves in flow’ry fetters lead 

The youth enamour’d to the secret bow’r. 

Now the coy maid with feign’d resentment burns, 
Reproves his rashness, and rejects his suit ; 

But soon the stolen glance, the frequent sigh, 

The glowing cheek, the fault’ring voice betray 

The soft deceit, the mutual flame reveal. 
The queen delighted hears, the grateful song 

Wakes sweet wemembrance. Fancy gaily paints 
Scenes of past joys, and every joy renews. 

In plaintive notes the nymphs resume the strain, 

In plaintive notes; but still the theme was love. 
They sung the poor, forsaken maid, who wee 

Her charms despis’d, her easy faith betray’d. 

Nor swells her bosom with a lighter grief, 

Who mourns the absence of the youth she loves, 
Torn from her arms to brave the stormy main, 

Or nobly toiling in the field of fame ; 

But never, never to return again. 

Estrildis now her soul to grief resigns, 

While mm her mind distracting fears arise ; 

Fast flow her tears, quick pants her throbbing breast. 
Th’ attentive virgins change their artful song, 

And now no more the nymph in absence mourns; 
The youth returns, his toils and perils o’er, 

The youth returns, with wreaths of conquest crown’d. 
Oh joy unhop’d ! oh bliss beyond compare ! 

Oh, pangs of absence, amply now repaid ! 

Nor yet had ceas’d the strain; but now the queen 
Saw one that press’d the plain with hasty step; 

His head the helmet bore, his hand the spear. 
Sudden with beating heart she gan, she flew; | 

«* And comes my lord 2?” with eager voice she cried.’ 


After having paid this attention to the noble Earl’s poem in 
blank verse, we have not the room which we could wish for 
any very ample specimens of his rhymes: — but we must re 
commend to all lovers of romance his fairy tale ¢ the Bower 
of Melissa,’ in which he has not only imitated the versification 
but the narrative style of Dryden with a creditable degree of 
success. We received much entertainment from the perusal 
of this story, and were sorry to arrive at its conclusion ; which 
is no trifling test, we can assure our readers, of the sincerity 
of critical commendation, especially when we moreover inform 
them that the tale consists of six cantos. We select the opening 
ofthe first canto, for a proof of the justice of our opinion re- 
specting Lord Carysfort’s happy imitation of his well-chosen 


model, the father of English rhyme : 
| ¢ Twas 
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¢ *T was when the Zephyr’s breath had wak’d the flow’rs, 
And May with blossoms deck’d her vernal bow’rs, 
Two Knights with various talk beguil’d the way, 
Which near the stream and through the forest lay. 
Sons of one sire, nor more by blood allied 
Than by the bands of friendship closely tied, 
In social arms the noble pair proceeds 
To purchase glory by adventurous deeds : 
Yet different passions each brave basom fir’d, 
By honour one, as one by love inapir’d.’— 


We decline any analysis of the contents of this fanciful 
fable. Such avowed extravagancies of the imagination are 
beyond the pale of our severer jurisdiction ; and we are satis- 
fied if we are amused by poetry that does not aim, at higher 
purposes. ‘The noble author’s design indeed is uniformly 
moral; and the present volumes may throughout be considered 
as deserving a place in the chastest library. ; 

We could extract from ‘the Bower of Melissa’ many good 
descriptions of country scenery, conveyed in very expressive 
language and perfectly harmonious verse ;—we could aiso prove, 
by several other passages in this poem, that the author is capable 
of touching the tenderer affections, and that he sometimes strikes 
the harp with a vigorous hand: — but our limits forbid; and we 
must be contented with offering this general praise, and some few 
particular strictures on an occasional carelessness of composi- 
tion which a writer, who is on the whole so correct, would do 
well to avoid. Such negligence should be left to those bolder 
violators of every rule of taste, whose irregularities may by 
themselves and their admirers be termed the liberties of genius: 
but whose genius must, we think, be mortified by reflecting 
that the clemency of criticism spares much where it has much 
to admire. We shall suggest our censures without. arrange- 
ment, since they are chiefly verbal, and refer to very different 
parts of the poem. 

Such words as * beam, flame,’ ¢ seen, scene,’ ‘stream, gleam,’ 
page 165, are too similar in sound for immediately successive 
thymes. Those in Italics are otherwise inadmissible. 


‘The blissful grove, 
* The geat of peace, and innocence, and love,— (p.171.) 





are very namby-pamby phrases, indeed : 
‘* Lord Fanny spins a thousand such a day :”” 


but Lord Carysfort is greatly above such extempore imbecility 
when he exerts any degree of thought. —< ‘Torments,’ and 
‘laments,’ (p.175.) are terminations not alike, but the same; — 
as are ‘ reserved,’ and ¢ observed’ (p. 209.) 

« Must 
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‘ Must be the subject of a future song’ (p. 188.) 


is a cutting of pure prose, ten fect in length.— ¢ Obscene’ and 
* seen’ (p. 239.) are again too homotonous. 

* Six arms, by threes on either side array’d,’ (p. 263.) 
is as familiar in eXpression’ as it is monstrous in conception: 
these, however, are not numerous blemishes in several thousand 


hines. | , 
‘The last poem is intitled * the Statues,’ or the story of 


Zeynu ’Lasnam.’ 


‘ The Arabic words,’ says Lord C. < signify the ornament of 
Statues ; and the proper figure of the words is Zeynu al Asnaum., 
U, or oo, is the termination of the noun; a/ is the article; but the 
Arabians, contrary to the practice of the European nations, make 
the elision of the vowel of the second word, and incorporate, as it 
were, the second word with the first ; so that the strict pronuncia- 
tion is Zeynul Asnaum. The long vowel in the concluding syllable 
of Asnaum denotes the plural number ; according to the analogy 
of the Arabian language, what we call Abdallah should be Abdoo’llah, 


and it is always so pronounced by the orientals.’ 


Though we have thus introduced our readers to the etymology 
of the principal character’s name, we shall not present them 
with any extracts from this ingenious story : but we think that 
they will not be unpleasingly reminded, by its perusal, of 
their old acquaintances, “ ‘The ‘Tales of the Genii,” and ‘ The 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” : ' 

We have already expressed an opinion concerning the 
Dramatic Peems in the first volume, that the noble author ts 
not likely to excite attention to that portion of his labours, but 
we by no means extend that opinion beyond the choice of 
classical subjects for the Drama, which has here been made. 
The choice is injudicious because it is unpopular, at present: 
but the execution of his désign reflects honour on the talents 
of Lord Carysfort. We see in these Dramas the good effects of 
a studious attention to the antient models ; not only in purify- 
ing the taste and in polishing the style of the writer, but in 
iving noble and high-toned sentiments to the man. The 
dignified virtues of the best Grecian and Roman characters, 
immortalized as they are by their compatriot historians and 
poets, cannot fail of infusing a liberal and lofty feeling into 
the bosom of youth ; and were this the only effect of a clas- 
sical education, it would be enough to rescue it from the low 
cavils of its ignorant ‘opponents : but when, to these graver 
advantages, we add that elegance of thought and expression 
which can only be derived from this invaluable source of ime 


provement, what philosophical or virtuous mind would omit 
any 
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any fair occasion of inculcating with all its force the necessity 
of early application to the learned languages ? 


From the Tragedy of Caius Gracchus, we shall make an 
extract which appears to us to be no inapposite illustration of 


the preceding remarks. — ‘The speaker is Cornelia, the 
Mother of the Gracchi.” 


— © Oh by what mark 

Shall virtue be distinguish’d ? Does renown 

Attend her flight, the loud applause of nations ? 
Successful crimes, and splendid vices share it, 

Is it success ? ?T'1s won by coward policy, 

And dark intrigue, atid hardy violence. 

Virtue then loveliest seems when most oppress’d. 

Is it the favour of th’ immortal Gods ? 

And do they bear the sceptre of the world 

To crush with heavy and repeated blows 

What most they love? Is virtue then a name, 

An empty sound, a vain and baseless vision ? 

Is that an empty name, a baseless nothing, , / 
Which spurns the lot of vile mortality, 

And emulates the Gods? Say rather, pomp, 

And wealth, and greatness, whose unstable fabric 
Hangs upon circumstance, and with a breath 
Dissolves, say these which virtue scorns are nothing. 
Adversity, and ) a o’er which she triumphs, 
Mocking their feeble efforts, these are nothing. 
Virtue deriv’d from heaven, to heaven aspires, 

Lives by herself, and treads on time and fate. 

Jt is a portion of ethereal flame, 

Which proves us issued from th’ immortal Gods, r 
With demi-gods, and heroes fam’d of old, 
‘Heirs of their bliss, and partners of their sway.’ 


We could point out several feeble and some faulty passages 
in this play. For instance, when Gracchus is complimented by 
one of his friends in the following manly strains, 





‘ Hail, great assertor of thy country’s cause ! 
Hail, virtuous Roman, by the gods approv’d ! 
Methinks, the spirits of our great forefathers 
Surround thy graceful form in splendid ranks, 
And on thy brow display the bright effulgence 
Of all their patriot virtues,’— 


the reply of Gracchus begins with a simile, out of place, and 
out of character ; ; 





¢ Valiant friends, 

To me more sweet than morning’s balmy gales 
Breathing o’er flow’rs, to him who newly rais’d 
From sickness now first gazes on the sky, 

My grateful country’s praise.’ = 
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Many of the speeches are too long; and this, if offensive 
in soliloquy, is an unpardonable error in dialogue. On the 
whole, however, we think that this play is the best of the four; 
Monimia, (the wife of Mithridates,) as the second is called, is not 
indeed an uninteresting tragedy ; and in our opinion the author 
is successful in his vindication of the character of his heroine 
« The Fall of Carthage,’ a sort of dramatic masque, has four 
allegorical mutes in it; and, moreover, the alternate songs of 
a chorus and semi-chorus, that musical mob of confidants. 
Carthage was burnt: but we cannot help hinting that the escape 
of this drama from a similar fate has falsified the adage, 
“ Omne per ignem excoquitur vitium.” — Not that we mean to 
deny the possibility of finding several luminous spots in this 
poem; and more especially in its successor, Polyxena, which 
finishes the volume. The characters in this last drama are 
well drawn and supported, particularly that of Cassandra. 

If this noble Earl should appear again before the publie, (and 
we need not express our wishes on the subject,) let us exhort 
him to chuse more modern stories for his dramatic plots; or, 
if he will still farther be guided by our opinion, to cultivate his 
talents for poetical narrative, in preference to any other mode 


of composition. 
Hod. 





e_ 


Art. VII. Bidcombe Hill; with other Rural Poems. By the 
Reverend Francis Skurray, A M. Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 12mo. tos. 6d. Boards. (with 3 Plates.) Miller. 

F it ever were allowable to form a conjecture as to the dispo- 
sition of an author from his book, we should pronounce a 
sentence highly in favour of the good and gentle feelings of this 
writer ; who seems, as far as we may rely on his own modest 
record of his habits, (and we are greatly disposed to believe it,) 
to be well calculated for his office of a parish-priest. When we 
have made this due acknowlegement, it is with pain that we offer 
him our advice not to publish any future attempts in verse: for, 
although we can readily conceive that the indulgence of partial 
friends has expressed even flattering sentiments of approbation on 
the perusal of this volume in manuscript, we are compelled by 
the stern claims of our duty to declare, that we have discovered 
in the work no sufficient symptoms of poetical talent to warrant 
the dangerous experiment of publication. ‘That this sentence 
may not appear unjust, nor even harsh, we shall point out 

several manifest instances of bad taste and faulty expression 3 

at the same fime selecting a specimen of the best executed 

passages : which we fear will sanction our opinion that the 


poetry of an apparently amiable man (however it may have 
pleased, 


A. 
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pleased, and may continue to please his friends,) does not in 
this case deserve the notoriety of the press. 

Descriptive blank-verse should be very good in order to com- 
mand attention. Even the father of the species of local poem, 
Denham, with all the charms of rhyme, does not uniforml 
amuse us in our short journey over Cooper’s hill. Of the 

uide to Bidcombe Hill *, we fear that we must say consider- 
ably less. “That a writer, who is about to sing the beauties of 
a hill, should begin by telling us that he does not aspire to 
climb the 4z// of Parnassus, 


¢ Content to hover round the classic dase, 
Or skim the level of the plain below,’ 


is perhaps rather more diffident than judicious: but the 
arrangement of his subject is, we think, peculiarly ‘unfor- 
tunate. The shepherds of Arcadia, and the natural mixture of 
astronomical studies with the occupations of the pastoral life, 
are panegyrized at page 8:—the Jewish patriarchs, and the 
great shepherd of the Jews, are next celebrated ; — and the au- 
thor then proceeds ; 3 


— * When Heaven’s messengers came down on earth, 
To bring glad tidings of the greatest joy, 
To shepherds first the welcome news was told. . 
Thus Faacy loves to rove midst tales of yore, 
To view the picture of the Golden Age, 
And muse on times — O04! when will they return 2? 


Surely the Golden Age should have been dismissed, before 
an event which happened in the reign of Augustus was recorded 
by the poet ! 

The following lines (page 12.) have but too many parallels 
in prosaic familiarity of expression : 


¢ Upon the day when we commemorate 
Our Saviour’s entry to Jerusalem,’ &c. 


This is really degrading poetry to conversation; and it cer 


tainly would be more easy to many speakers, than agreeable to 
most hearers, to converse for hours in such blank verse as this. 

Bad taste again appears in the simile suggested, though not ex- 
pressed, at page 14, where the English prisoners in France are 


represented as hanging their harps 


‘ Upon the branches of the willows grey, 
Which o’er the Meuse’s silver current nod.’ 


This scene on the banks of the Meuse recalls the © waters of 


Babylon” ‘in’ a manner which is very mal-a-propos ; while by 


the late Picture of Verdun,” drawn by one of the Détenus, 
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we are rather reminded of horse-racing than of harping on the 
shores of the modern Euphrates. We would unwillingly 
smile on so painful a subject, but the author is answerable for 
the offence. 
The willow, an unlucky tree for the present poet, is thus 
described by him at page 30. in the story of a female maniac: 
‘ The weeping willow (emblem of her fate) 
Shall to the breezes sigh, and droop its head 
In elegant simplicity of grief; 
Over the sod, where lies the suicide.’ 
We have selected this passage very impartially, for we know 
a class of readers to whom the line in Italics will appear 
beautiful. 
On Lord Nelson’s reception at Fonthill, we are istorically in- 
formed (page 39.) that 


‘ To greet the presence of the honour’d guest 
The board was decked with elegance and art.’ 


At page 51. we have a curious apostrophe to a commen sub- 
ject of lamentation : 
* O cruel war! the rich man’s terror, and 
The poor man’s curse ——.’ 
We do not recollect an apposite instance of the final ¢ and’ 
more happily introduced. ‘The exemplification in the old song 
is much inferior : 
‘6 She mixes with her lily hand 
A luscious cup of cyder and—”? 
In rather a pleasing description of his cottage, with which 
the poem concludes, the author tells us that 
‘ When the earth trembles on its tottering base, 
Shook by the dread artillery of heaven, 
Guarded from harm I watch the lightnings play 
_ ‘Their sarmiess gambols o’er my lowiy shed.’ 
If the spectator was ‘ guarded from harm,’ the lightnings 
may be said (without any great audacity of metaphor) to be 
harmless as to him: — but the ¢ gambols of lightnings They 
remind us woefully of the characters in the Rehearsal ; 


¢ 1m the drisk lightning” ! ‘* The told thunder, I!” 
Just before this passage, the author had intimated, 


‘ When my heart bleeds, home to my cot I fly, 
And ’mid the quiet of its peaceful scenes, 
Forgive unkindness, and forget its wrongs.’ 


We trust that Mr. Skurray has neither wrongs nor ur 


kindness at our hands to forgive and to forget. We intend 


nothing but a salutary warning to him and to others, ar 
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would rush headlong into the gulph of the press, that the first 
false step may be recovered, although a repetition of error 
must almost certainly be fatal. We were pleased on a former 
occasion to be able to speak favourably of a short composition 
by this writer, in the department of his profession; and we 
decidedly would advise him for the future to confine his public 
efforts to prose. 

Although the title of ¢ Bidcombe Hill’ be faithfully -pre- 
served at the top of every page, half of the volume consists of 
miscellaneous poems. ‘The first is an ¢ Invitation to Fishing ;’ 
and such an ¢ Invitation’ never fails to recall to our minds the 
far famed & Invitation” in the Rolliad : 

«© Worthy Sir Joe! we all,are wishing 
For you to go a White-bait-fishing :” 


though the present § Invitation’ is given to ¢ an amiable young 
woman.’ — We cannot approve of the style of the address. 


¢ When scorch’d by the rays of the vertical sun,’ 


we here again thought of a popular fishing stanza: 


s¢ The sun’s perpendicular height 
Had illumin’d the depth of the sea, 
And the fishes,”’ &c. &c. 


but Mr. Skurray thus expresses himself : 


¢ When scorch’d by the rays of the vertical sun, 
(A shelter from heat) we'll hastily run, 
To the grot’s sequester’d retreat,’ 


We scarcely know which to censute most, the improper 
collocation of the words, or the limping aukwardaess of -the 
measure, in these unfortunate lines: — but what shall we say 
to the following ? —‘[he lady is supposed to be touched with 
compassion for the fish which her ¢ Inviter’ has caught : 


¢ Perhaps, both unheard and unseen, you will go, 
And, seizing the captives, you'll instantly throw 
Them back in the water again.’ 

We will say no more in the language of unmixed censure, 
but will extract some of the most favourable specimens of 
poetry which we can find in this prettily printed and not 
inelegantly pictured little book, and with the salutary caution 
above expressed we shall bid adieu to the author. 

We think that the last poem in the volume is one of the 
best. It is written on the old subject of a country-church- 
yard, but it expresses common thoughts not unpleasingly, 
and is free from the folly of avoiding imitation by laboured and 


unnatural novelty. The three subjoined stanzas will be read 
T 2 with 
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with satisfaction, though it would be easy to specify several 
of their faults : | 


‘ Under yon tufted hillock’s hallow’d mould 
In quiet silence sleeps the prattling boy : 
Clos’d are thine eyes, thy little heart is cold, 
Thy mother’s darling, and thy father’s joy ! 


‘ The modest flow’ret open’d to the sun, 
Shew’d its faint blush, and sipp’d the sparkling dew : 
Its colour faded, and its tints were gone, 
Whilst yet it blossom’d in the parents’ view. 


‘ The father’s frantic bosom knows no rest ; 
Through the long night the childless mother weeps: 
Cease, parents, cease to beat the tortur’d breast, 
The lovely Edward is not dead, but sleeps !’ 


We transcribe also a passage full of good sentiments from 
the principal poem, Bidcombe Hill; and, on the whole, these 
lines are well expressed : 


© Then to the vale beneath I cast my eyes, 
Where ’mid thick groves, and glittering waterfalls, 
The lordly mansion rises to my sight, 
Kindling no thoughts but those of gratitude. 
When from my door the mendicant departs 
Content and happy with some pittance given, 
The heartfelt blessings which he leaves behind 
Shall light on him who bade my cottage smile, 
Who blest my labours, and enlarged my store.’ 


Reference, we suppose, is here made to the Marquis of 
Bath, whose neighbouring seat of Longleat is pleasingly re- 
presented in one of the engravings in this volume 3 and whose 
kindness to Mr. Skurray is also thus recorded in a note : 


¢ The Parsonage-House at Horningsham was rebuilt for the 
author’s reception, and all the timber was gratuitously contributed. 
His residence amid salubrious air and picturesque scenery restored 
him to health, and first disposed him to seek amusement in poetical 


delineation.’ 


Besides occasional notes of this kind, at the foot of the 
page, longer illustrative notes are added at the end of the 


volume. 
Hod: 
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Arr. VIII. An Inguiry into the Causes of the present high Price of 
Gold Bullion in England, and its Connection with the State of Foreign 
Exchanges 3 with Observations on the Report of the Bullion-Com- 
mittee. Ina Series of Letters addressed to Thomas Thompson, 
Esq. M. P., one of the Members of the Bullion-Committee. 
By John Hill, &vo. pp. 152. 5s. Longman and Co. 
1810. 


Art. IX. Considerations on Commerce, Bullion and Coin, Circula- 
tion and Exchanges ; with a view to our present Circumstances. 
By George Chalmers, F.R.S. S.A., Author of * the Com- 
parative Strength of Great Britain,” &c. 8vo. pp. 237. 6s. 6d. 
Stockdale, jun. 1811. 


Art. X. Observations on the Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed to inquire into the high Price of Gold Bui- 
lion, &c. &c.3 together with some Remarks on the Work of 
Mr. Blake on the Principles of Exchange. By Edward 
Thornton, Esq., late his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of Sweden. 8vo. pp. 160. 
5s. 6d, Stockdale. 1811. 


Art. XI. Observations on the Fallacy of the supposed Depreciation 
of the Paper-Currency of the Kingdom ; with Reasons for dissenting 
from the Report of the Bullion-Committee. By Francis Perceval 
Eliot, Esq. 8vo. pp.171. 5s. 6d. Stockdale, jun. 1811. 


Art. XII. Observations on the Depreciation of Money, and the State 
of our Currency. Wi3ith sundry relative Tables. By Robert Wil- 
son, Esq., Accountant in Edinburgh, one of the Directors of the 
Bank of Scotland, &c. 8vo. pp. 79. 38.6d. Anderson, 
Edinburgh ; Longman and Co., London. 


shove Report of the Bullion-Committee seems to have suffered 
as yet no suspension of its productive powers, and bids fair 

to be not less prolific of pamphlets than its memorable pre- 
cursor, the Bank-Restriction-Bill. Since the late increase of 
these performances, it deserves remark that the balance, in 
point of number, has changed sides, and is now in favour of 
the Bank, the Bullion-Report having called forth assailants of 
all descriptions. Among such a variety of tracts, several 
must, in course, be possessed of slender claims to attention : 
but, since the subject is of very great importance, we have 
prescribed it to ourselves, as a rule, to insert in our pages a 
notice of every work on it which may be offered to the public, 
until the doubts of the country shall be set at rest by the 
adoption of some specific measure on the part of the Legisla- 
ture. Our own sentiments being already before our readers, 
the present article shall be chiefly appropriated to an exposition 
of the opinions of others ; but no one of the productions, which 
= we 
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as we are now about to review, exhibits a connected system, and 
r therefore our criticism must consist, in a great measure, of.a 
5 series of observations on detached passages. Such insulated 
ir. remarks cannot possess for our readers the interest of a con- 
{03 tinued disquisition ; and it is fair to warn them that the pe 
rusal of a critical comment on these publications is to be re- 


il 7 garded more as a task than a pleasure ; —a task, however, to 
| { the performance of which they must find themselves stimulated 
fi | by the expectation of the approaching discussion in parliament. 
i j (I.) Of the pamphlets in the prefixed list, that of Mr. Hill, 


though not the most bulky, will be found, by the aid of close 

printing, to be one of the longest ; and indeed it ranks among 
the longest of the whole number of those which we have pe- 
} rused on the present question, the author being in no degree 
gifted with that faculty of condensation which we mentioned, 
im in a late Number, as so precious a talent to those who venture 
ie to write on the uninviting subject of Banks and Bullion. We 
| must accuse him also of another kind of literary delinquency, 
which is very common among writers of the present day, but 
very unfortunate for their readers 5 viz. an eagerness to circulate 
it " their own conceptions, without investigating the previous la- 
_ bours of others. He has written at great length on international 
| exchange, without appearing to have ever looked into Mr. 
4 Blake’s valuable treatise on that subject; and we must say, 
} generally, that in the course of a very patient perusal of this 
‘y production, we have been able to trace scarcely any re- 
; ference to former works, with the single exception of Mac- 
ie pherson’s Annals of Commerce. Mr. Hill’s claim to notice 
a rests therefore much more on the candour and impartiality, than 
‘ 
i 





on the novelty or even the accuracy of his reasoning. He dates 
his letters from Cottingham, near Hull, and begins by remarking 
it that the chief use of the precious metals is not for internal cir- 
culation, but to liquidate balances between one nation and ane . 
: other. He then divides the situation of a country, with respect 
A to commercial intercourse with its neighbours, into three 
stages, the stationary, the improving, and the declining 5 add- 
ing, for our comfort, that the last is our present condition. 
In the same spirit of supposition and fanciful distinction, he 
roceeds to separate our commercial history into three xras. 
A The first, comprehending our mercantile transactions from the 
oF, time of the Romans till the year 1694, he terms § the state of 
: commercial infancy ;’ comprizing, under this singular epithet, 


a period of sixteen centuries, —the longest, by much, we be- 
lieve, of all the infancies on record. He is induced to fix on 
1694 as an epoch, because the Bank of England was established 
in that year, and continued its progress, with uninterrupted 
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yegularity, till the Suspension of 1797. This happy period of 
one hundred and three years, Mr. Hill terms (secondly) ‘the 
state of our commercial maturity; and thirdly, to the years which 
have since intervened, he gives the ominous title of the age of 
‘commercial decline.’ From the last of these designations, 
the reader might be induced to consider Mr. Fill as an advocate 
for the resumption of cash-payments: but a farther perusal of 
the tract will lead to considerable qualifications of this opinion. - 
He differs in many points from the Report of the Bullion- 
Committee; and he discovers, as he advances, a greater 
knowlege of the subject than was to be expected from his 
whimsical outset. He ascribes our present embarrassments 
not to an excess of paper, but to a scarcity of bullion, conse- 
quent on a long continuance of an unfavourable balance of 
payments with ether countries. ‘lhe increase which has taken 
place in our paper-currency, since 1797, he regards as only 
commensurate with the progressive advance of our population 
and productive industry, and as having been required by the 
surprizing augmentation of our taxes. It is too common an 
error, he observes, to consider our paper-currency in its pre- 
sent state as easily capable of over-issue ; and he thinks that, 
on the contrary, the checks which still remain, as well qn the 
Bank of England as en the country-banks, are of a more sub- 
stantial character than the public are apt to imagine. ‘The 
Bank of England has been compared to a mine: but the 
analogy, Mr. Hill remarks, will not hold, the metallic product 
possessing an intrinsic value, and, when once issued, admitting 

of no recall. | 
These observations appear to deserve attention: but so 
mixed is the character of this performance, that we meet with 
serious errors in its most promising parts. For instance, Mr. 
Hill goes the length of maintaining (p. 77.) that the tendency 
of an over-issue of paper-currency is not to raise but to cheapen 
commodities. Another of his arguments, equally flattering, 
but alas! equally delusive, is that the depreciation of our 
currency has by no means been productive of the mischiefs 
ascribed to it. We may safely conclude, from this cool mode 
of reasoning, that the author does not belong to the ill-starred 
class of annuitants. — Connected with this extraordinary posi- 
tion, and a worthy companion to it, is Mr. Hill’s declaration 
that it is highly improper to attempt keeping money at a fixed 
value by act of Parliament. Such a measure has never been 
proposed either by the Bullion-Committee or by any other set 
6f men; and itwould be an undertaking of no small difficulty to 
ty to assign a ne plus ultra to that progressive reduction which, 
during our days at least, has been found irresistible. All that 
T 4 has 
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has been proposed by the Bullion-Committee is to remove an 
anomaly in the state of our currency, which appears to them 
an operative cause in accelerating depreciation. Of the 
expediency of effecting this change, Mr. Hill seems to be 
fully convinced, but its practicability he is induced to re- 
gard as a very doubtful matter. We extract a short pas. 
sage on this head, which may afford our readers some amuse~ 
ment : | 


‘ The desirableness of a return to the system of cash-payments isa 
very different thing from its practicability, to the latter ot which the 
Committee appear to have paid little attention. Though they have 
made no hesitation in avowing their opinion, that the Bank should be 
compelled to vesume its payments in specie within two years from the 
present time, they have given themselves no concern whatever about 
the means by which the Directors shall be enabled to do so 3 but very 
coolly and deliberately inform us that this business (the mort imports 
ant business which the Committee had to attend to) must be left to 
the Directors themselves.— 

‘ The Report on this head appears similar to that of a Company 
of Physicians, who being called to prescribe for a bed-ridden patient, 
should very gravely express their opinion that to walk in the open air 
would be most conducive to his health, while they left to the friends 
and family of their patient the task of devising means by which he 
should be enabled to walk ; beiieving, forsooth! that ** to the diss 
cretion, experience, and integrity” of those friends, the physicians 
“¢ might safely instrust the charge of effecting that which’? those 
physicians ** had in their wisdom determined upon as necessary to be 
effected.” : 


The comparison here introduced is one of those enlivening 
touches, with which the reader of Mr. Hill’s pages must often 
wish to have his attention invigorated, and the toil of monotos 
nous disquisition relieved. | 

A principal fault of this work is a remarkable predilection 
for conjectural estimates ; of which partiality a curious example 
is afforded by Mr. Hill’s fourth letter, where his chief object 
is to calculate the sum of coin still remaining in the kingdom, 
The method which he takes to arrive at the knowlege of this 
fact may have been suggested by the best intentions, but its 
efficacy seems not a little doubtful; in short, it consists of 
little else than a string of suppositions, which may be very satis 
factory to the author’s imagination and plausible to the cursory 
reader, but are by no means of that stamp which we know, 
from painful experience, to be indispensable as data for conclue 
sions on the subject of money, A similar censure must be 
applied to the passage in which he endeavours to prove that the 
resumption of cash-payments would double the value of out 
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The ninth and last letter consists of animadversions on spe- 
cific points of the Report of the Bullion-Committee. In some 
respects, Mr. Hill appears to misapprehend the arguments of 
the Committee ; in others, he has undertood them rightly, and 
has combated them with considerable force. His grand objec~ 
tion to the Report is the same which has occurred to us3 
namely, that the Committee have been too much occupied with 
an inquiry into the theory of money, and too little with the 
actual circumstances which have produced our present financial 
malady. | 

Having thus considered, separately, several of the passages 
of Mr. Hill’s publication, we shall endeavour to give a brief 
outline of its general tendency. After he has laid down the 
rule that the stock of specie in a country depends on the ba- 
jance of its toreign receipts and payments, he ascribes our pre~ 
sent situation, not to over-issue, but to the circumstance of 
that balance having become adverse to us; and the origin of 
this unfavourable change he attributes to the facilities.afforded 
by a paperecurrency, in carrying to excess both our mercantile 
imports and the foreign expenditure of our Government. In 
the latter point, most people will be disposed to agree with 
him: but the former is more doubtful, and, at all events, is one 
of those evils which speedily cure themselves. We assent to 
his argument, however, as far as it regards the export of specie 
for the purchase of corn in the years 1800 and 1801, and even 
in 1809. —~ Of his succeeding statements, the principal are that 
the expectation of benefit from the resumption of cash-pay- 
ments 1s greatly over-rated by the Bullion-Committee; while, 
on the other hand, the difficulty of accomplishing that mea- 
sure is much greater than they are disposed to admit. 

In regard to Mr. Hill’s pretensions as a writer, it seems to 
us that, had he accustomed himself to think more closely before 
he committed his conclusions to paper, and had he curtailed his 
‘Inquiry’ to half its size, he might have flattered himself with 
holding a place among the successful expositors of our pecu- 
niary difficulties: but, in the present state of his publication, 
he must be prepared to hear that many who open his pamphlet 
will decline the task of travelling through it, and will be satisfied 
with confining their researches to detached passages pointed 
out by the table of contents. Were it his lot to know the 
angry mood into which verbosity and repetition are apt to throw 
the harrassc.l faculties of Reviewers, he would not fail to con- 
gratulate himself whenever he experienced lenient treatment 
at their hands. | 

(II.) Mr. Chalmers’s ¢ Considerations’ form a pamphlet of 
€qual length with that of Mr. Hill, It is divided into four 


parts ; 
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parts; 1. Exchanges; 2. Price of bullion; 3. Bank-notes 
4. Bank-affairs : but the irregular mixture of a mass of facts, 
and the want of continuity in the reasoning, make it a matter 
of no small difhculty to exhibit any thing like a complete view 
of the scope and substance of this work. In a_prefatory 
notice, Mr. Chalmers informs the public, somewhat signi« 
ficantly, that his production is nowise indebted to the Report 
of the Bullion-Committee, it having been prepared before the 
Report was delivered, and having undergone no alteration after 
he had been enabled to peruse that document ; and we are then 
presented with a statement, in rather flowery terms, of the com- 
mercial prosperity of the year 1809. In explaining the causes 
of the distress which took place in 1810, he justly ascribes a 
great part of it to the loss of the American trade with the 
continent of Europe : but he falls into the common error of 
attributing to the Berlin Decree that which was in reality the 
result of our own Orders in Council. It is notorious that the 
American vessels were excepted from the operation of this 
high-sounding mandate 3 and it is equally notorious that the 
blockade of the British isles, which this Decree pretended to 
establish, could be nothing but a paper-blockade, a miserable 
effusion of spleen and arrogance. It was above ten months afe 
terward that the first serious interruption of neutral 'traflic took | 
place, namely on the 2d October 1807, by one of our Orders 
in Council, which imposed restraints on the navigation of the 
flags of Oldenburg, Mecklenburg, Paupenburg, and Knip- 
hausen, the four neutral designations under which the Dutch 
were still carrying on an intercourse of great benefit to them- 
selves and to us. France retorted with the customary irrita- 
bility of her ruler; and the public acts which afterward 
ensued are too well known to need recapitulation. 


Mr. Chalmers proceeds (p.45.) to enumerate the causes ase 
signed by the mercantile witnesses before the Bullion-Com- 
mittee for the fal! of the continental exchange, and to combat 
(p.50.) the arguments brought forwards to account for it by 
the Committee. In the course of this reasoning, he has 
occasion to shew by tables that the expenditure of this. 
country on the Continent is so great, as to require all the aid 
which trans-atlantic remittances can afford it. The export 
of goods being, as it ‘is stated by Mr. Chalmers, the true 
restorative of the equilibrium of trade, the prohibitions en- 
forced by France during the last twelvemonths havt: no doubt 
greatly contributed to aggravate the evil. a. 

Under the second head, the price of bullion, we meet with 
some useful observations (p. 95.) on the history of the gold 
aud silver-trade; the fluctuations in the latter of which are, 1m 
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this country, much greater than those of the former. Mr. 
Chalmers having addressed some queries relative to the high 
price of gold in the North of Europe, to merchants residing at 
Hamburgh, received for answer that 1t seemed to be owing to 
three causes ; viz. the payment of contributions from the North 
of Germany to France; the wants of the Russian military 
chest, exhausted by the war with the Turks ; and the pur- 
chases of corn in Poland for English account, the payment of 
which is regularly made to the Polish seller in gold. We are 
disposed to attach more importance to these communications 
than to one which Mr. Chalmers received from Paris, and on 
which he appears to lay great stress, viz. that a company is 
established there, under the sanction of the Emperor, for the 
purpose of draining England of its gold and silver, both of 
which are from 24 to 5 per cent. higher in Paris than in 
Hamburgh or Amsterdam. ‘Taking it for granted that Mr. 
Chalmers’s information is correct, and that an association of 
this singular character has actually been established, it is clear 
that they cannot obtain our gold and silver without giving us a 
premium for those metals; a condition on which we may safel 
make them welcome to as much as they chuse to take. The 
mines of America are open to us, and the returns received from 
France would soon enable us to carry on a brisk trade in trans- 
porting bullion from the western to the castern world. ‘The 
specie transmitted by us to the Continent of Europe cannot be 
hoarded ; it must be issued for general circulation ; and if we 
are at length taught by experience to recall our restraints on 
neutral trade, a large part of it must find its way back-to our 
shores. (Were the French government to commit the folly of 
paying a premium for gold from this country, is it not likely 
that foreign gold would be brought to England for the purpose 
of being again exported, and sold to Messrs. Napoleon and 
Co. for the sake of tWe premium ?—and would it not be 
easy, as soon as the Corsican partnership re-issued the gold, 
to buy it up, re-ship it to England, and again obtain the pre- 
mium ‘—We have been induced to detain our readers with 
these almost superfluous arguments, because this imperial as- 
sociation 1s repeatedly mentioned in the course of this work, 
(pp.76. 90. 105.) and because errors of this kind obtain too 
easy and too rapid a circulation among us.. We should never 
fail to keep in mind that the present aukward state of our 
money-system does not arise from a want of gold and silver, 
but from irregularities in the state of our trade and of our 
Jaws, which have the effect of holding out, in a manner, a 
premium to the exportation and melting of any specie that may 
be put in the shape of English cain. " 
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The principal characteristic of Mr. Chalmers’s observations 
under the head of Banks is his hostility to country-banks ; a 
circumstance which we confess came rather unexpectedly on 
us. He complains greatly (p.162. and 187.) that the Bullion. 
Committee class indiscriminately, under the name of bank. 

aper, the notes of the country-banks together with those of 


the Bank of England ; and he regards the former ¢ as an ex. 


crescence on our commercial dealings, of a dangerous ten- 
dency.’ The Scotch banks, however, are excepted from this 
censure ; ‘ their management being perfectly safe, their issues 
within the demand of their circulation, their principles sound, 
and their practice most salutary.”——The conclusion of this 
pamphlet, or rather book, presents us with the three following 
tables : 

1. A chronological statement of our exports, our shipping, 
our customs, and our money coined, during a century and a 
half, viz. from the Restoration to the present time. 

2. An account for the last twenty years of the amount of 
our exports, our shipping cleared outwards, our bank-notes, 
our continental exchanges, our prices of bullion, our exports of 
foreign gold, and the number of our acts of Parliament for 
local improvements. 

3. A list of all the Banks of England, Wales, and Scotland, 
distinguished into counties, with the population of the dis. 
tricts in which they are established. 


The summary of this useful catalogue is 


Bank of England . i a I 
.Banking-houses (not issuing notes) in London, Westmin- 

ster, and Southwark - a 66 

Country-banks issuing notes in England - 613 

Do. Do. in Wales - . 25 

Do. Do. in Berwick - 2 

Do. Do. in the Isle of Man ~ I 

Do. Do. in Guernsey om Hs 3 

Do. Do. in Jersey - “ 2 

Banks and branches of Banks in Scotland ‘ . 83 

Total 796 


We are on the whole so well satisfied with Mr. Chalmers’s 
tables, and with the proofs which he gives of extensive reading, 
as to be anxious to part with him in good humour, and not to 
quarrel with a few inaccurate and a great many quaint expres 
sions in his pamphlet. We will merely quote, by way of example, 
of the former, the phrase ‘#co excessive,’ (p.g1.) and § energize 
ing,’ (p-1.) and ‘evanish,’ (p,187.) as specimens of the latter, 


(LII.) We 
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(III.) We come now to Mr. Thornton’s ¢ Observations,’ a 
work equally hostile to the Bullion-Commitee with that of 


Mr. Chalmers, but conveying its animadversions on their doc- 


trines in more measured terms. Mr. Blake’s pamphlet (see 
our Review for January) likewise comes in tor a large 

ortion of Mr. T.’s criticism; which, however, is successful 
only in detached points, and leaves unshaken the main body of 
the fabric. Mr. Thornton’s publication is the production of a 
gentleman who is accustomed in general to pursuits of a very 
different nature from political economy, but who has been oc- 
casionally introduced, by his diplomatic functions, to a know- 
lege of exchange-transactions of great importance. His case is 
somewhat similar to that of a practical man who undertakes to 
write on trade without an acquaintance with its principles ; 
and his work discovers a considerable share of the indecision 
attendant on a state of knowlege thus limited, though not al- 
ways avowed so ingenuously as it is admitted by Mr. Thornton. 
He confesses in his preface (page 13.) that, although he has la- 
boured most sincerely for his own conviction, he has yet many 
doubts on the whole question. ‘I never rise,’ he adds, ¢ from 
the perusal of the very acute and ingenious performance of 
Mr. Blake, without the impression of something which con- 
founds and confuses, but never convinces me; which leaves 
me doubtful of myself, and gives me no other ground of con- 
fidence or certainty.’—The principal object of Mr. Thornton, 
as of Mr. Hill, is to shew that the fall of our continental ex- 
changes has not been occasioned by the state of our paper- 
currency, but by circumstances in the condition of our com- 
merce ; an argument in which we have no hesitation to agree 


with him, without any other objections than to the very dif- 


fuse mode which he has adopted for enforcing it. He remarks 
very properly (p.133.) that the witness, on whom the Com- 
mittee have placed their chief reliance for explanations of the 
state of exchange, never speaks of the excess but always of the 
non-convertibility of our bank-notes. Mr. ‘Thornton is equally 
successful in proving (p.136.) that the occupation of the 
North of Germany by the French was by no means attended 
with the mischievous consequences that have been attributed to 
it: but he affords a curious contrast to this accuracy of inform- 
ation, when he adds, a few pages farther on, that it is to the 
Berlin Decree that we owe the suspension of our continental 
intercourse. It is singular that an.individual so much engaged 
in public life should not be aware of the important fact, that the 
Berlin Decree remained, in regard to the American trade, a 
dead letter, until we began to adopt measures against neutral 
Navigation, 
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Of Mr. Thornton’s pamphlet, as of that of Mr. Chalmers, 
we must say that the diffuse and immethodical manner ip 
which it is put together makes it a task of no small difficult 
to exhibit a view of its contents. After some observations, of 
little consequence, on the propriety of calling the par of ex. 
change ¢ the ratio of equality,’ Mr.'T. animadverts on the free. 
dom with which excess of currency is mentioned by the writers 
who are hostile to the Bank, when augmentation of currency 
would have been a more appropriate term. He then proceeds 
to argue, in contradiction to the Bullion-Committee, and with 
considerable force, that no depreciation can arise from excess 
of paper of undoubted character, othér causes being always pre- 
Sent to account for a temporary discredit in a case of that 
description. We are afterward called (p. 62.) to give our as- 
sent to a proposition of a more doubtful aspect; viz. that a 
‘depreciation of our paper does not lessen the value of our 
guinea to foreigners.’ Abroad, it is clear that, however depre- 
ciated may be our paper, an English guinea will, like any other 
coin, be worth its intrinsic value: but at home the case is more 
‘complicated. A foreigner cannot export the guinea in the 
shape of coin without some degree of risk and expence; to 
melt it is illegal, if it be not worn down to a certain weight; 
and even when melted, it cannot, like foreign gold, be sworn 
off for exportation —All these considerations are drawbacks on 
the value of our guinea to the foreigner, and affect the esti 
mate which he will make of it in exchange for his goods, 

One of the passages of Mr. Thornton’s pamphlet, which 
afforded us most pleasure, was his account (p. 84.) of the plan 
of the Bank of Hamburgh, and his encomium on the wisdom 
and humanity of many of the institutions of that once 
independent city. Another point in which we fully agree 
with him is in regard to the security of this country against 
the commercial competition of France, whatever may be the 
exertions of her ruler. Well may our countrymen say, with 
this author, that despotism is ill fitted to confer the con- 
fidence or the tranquillity, which are both necessary to the 
employment of capital in all the diversified modes which the 
wants of a people demand. ¢ Manufacture, with all her train of 


mechanic arts, may exclaim to the despot, 


———— ‘¢ Manus hac inimica tyrannis 
— petit placidam sub libertate quictem.” 


The last passage in this pamphlet on which we can bestow 
encomium is that at p.157. in which Mr. Thornton declares 


himself averse to making the suspension of cash-payments 4 


permanent measure, and expresscs an anxiety to bring  - 
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back to their former course as soon as the state of our com- 
merce becomes settled.—.Of the defective parts of the publica- 
‘tion, it would not be difficult to exhibit various examples : 
but we shall content ourselves with one,—the inquiry (p. 154.) 
into the causes of the rapid rise of the price of commodities. 
Mr. Thornton imagines a variety of causes, and seems puzzled 
to fix on any one of them. He is greatly at a loss whether 
it be owing to ¢ the real augmentation of national wealth, or 
to its more equable diffusion over the whole community ; 
whether the physical productive powers of the soil or the 
energies of general industry have not kept pace, or have not 
been able to keep pace, with the augmentation of active capital ; 
whether the vast extension of the banking and discounting 
system, by cxeating a fictitious capital, or by giving greater 
activity, and a more rapid circulation, to that already existing, 
has produced this effect on prices.’ Of these several. con- 
jectures, we must confess that the ore which relates to the 
slow progress of the productive powers of our soil and 
industry is entirely new to us: but it is still more remarkable 
that Mr. Thornton says no more of taxation as a cause, than 
if we had not been subjected to a single new duty during these 
twenty years. 

On the whole, we cannot take leave of this writer without 
reiterating our complaint of his want of order and condensa- 
tion; nor without adding that lis work appears more 
creditable to the integrity of his intentions, than to the 
maturity of his reflection on the subject of Banks and Bullion. 

(IV.) Of Mr. Ehiot’s ‘Observations,’ it 1s not permitted tous, 
in the rigid exercise of critical justice, to express ourselves in 
terms of higher approbation. ‘The style, with the exception 
of some common-place quotations, is not open to animadver- 
sion: but the work betrays a deficiency, similar to that-of 
Mr. Thornton, in the arrangement of the arguments. Its great 
object is to shake the credit of the pamphlet of Mr. E.’s 
friend Mr. Huskisson 4 and it may accordingly be said to 
consist of a long seriés of objections to arguments‘ advanced 
by that late Secretary to the Treasury. Mr. E. alludes, in the 
beginning, to the limited portion of time which is left him. 
by the pressure of official duties; and, if this circumstance be 
considered in connection with the peculiar intricacy of the 
subject, it will not excite surprise that we find reasons for 
refusing our assent to several of his conclusions : — among 
others, to his favourite notion (p. 55.) that the pound sterling, 
in money of account, is our only accurate and invariable 
measure of wealth. Gold, according to Mr. Eliot, (p. 164.) 
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is not the measure, but only one of the representative signs 
of the measure; and the late rise in the value of gold-bullion 
is, in his opinion, nothing more nor less than a rise of one 
article of trade in common with any other. As it would be 
too severe an imposition on the patience of our readers to 
exhibit an elaborate refutation of this metaphysical doctrine, 
we shall merely observe that gold was, during eighty years 
prior to 1797, the measure of wealth among us both by law 
and by usage ; that it remained such as long as bank-paper was 
able in cash, but that, since that obligation was removed, 
Bank of England-notes appear to have gradually taken its 
lace ; and as to money of account, so emphatically dignified 
by Mr. Eliot with the title of * our only accurate and 
invariable measure,’ we can look on it as nothing else than 
the name of the circulating medium of the day, whether coin 
or paper. Currency alters in value, and yet continues to be 
called pounds, shillings, and pence, in the same way in which 
an acre of land, or any other property, is liable to an alteration 
of value without changing its name. Various measures of 
wealth have existed in various countries, and we may, if we 
chuse, continue ours in Bank of England-notes: but, if we 
are desirous of being like the majority of other civilized nations, 
we shall find it expedient to resort to one of the precious metals 
as our standard. 

By the adoption of the convenient rule that the pound 
sterling, in money of account, is' the measure of wealth, 
Mr. Eliot escapes all the trouble that attends the intricate 
question of depreciation of bank-notes, and the difference be- 
tween the market-value and the coinage-value of gold. He lays 
it down with all imaginable ease, (p.165.) that ¢ there is no 
comparative depreciation between our paper and metallic 
currencies; that there is no unnecessary augmentation of the 
circulating medium ; that the annual supply of gold from the 
mines is not equal to the increasing demands of the world for 
that metal ; and that the increase of paper-currency has barely 
supplied the place of the augmentation wanting in the metallic 
portion of the circulating: medium.’ All this is as palatable 
doctrine to the friends of the Suspension-Act, as ever flowed 
from the pen of Sir John Sinclair, or graced the oratory of 
Mr. Randle Jackson. It dismisses the embarrassing points 
in our money-system with a happy facility, of which we 
should be puzzled to find an example elsewhere than in the 
pages of Mr. Eliot himself; who (p. 50.) is very far from 
considering a mass of national bankruptcies as a bad thing: — 


¢ they resemble’, he says, ¢ the healthful eruptions of the 
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human frame, by which stronger constitutions throw off the 
seeds of those mortal disorders, under which the weaker stamina 
would pine and lanquish into wasting atrophy.’ 

Other passages in this pamphlet, however, if they afforded 
us less amuseraent than these chimeras of Mr. Eliot’s fancy, 
were more satisfactory to our serious meditations ; and they 
suffice to shew that he is capable, at times, of avoiding those 
extravagances with which a considerable part of this publica- 
tion is chargeable. We are desirous of classing in the list of 
favourable exceptions, his argument (p. 106.) that it is much 
more difficult to obtain accommodation from country-banks 
than persons commonly suppose; his answer (p. 96.) to the 
curious observation ef the Bullion-Committee, that discounts. 
are a public good, while the augmentation of currency, which 
is consequent on them, may be a public evil ; and his resistance 
(p. 99. 109. and 128.) of the accusation that the banking-system 
has been the gteat cause of the rise of prices. He proceeds 
to shew (p. 131.) by a course of reasoning which, in our 
opinion, is the best part of the tract, that the increase of 
capital caused by banking has, in one way, a tendency to 
lower the price of commodities, namely by augmenting their 
quantity, the advances of banking-houses being made not to 
consumers but to growers and dealers. Useful, however, as 
these observations are, it is not on them but on the precious. 
doctrine of the money-unit, that Mr. Eliot rests his chief claim 
to public attention; for, after having quoted a long passage 
onthe subject from Sir James Steuart, he takes great pains. 
to assure his readers (p.12.) that his own opinions had been 
established before ¢ he had either seen or heard a word of Sir 
James Steuart’s sentiments.’ | 

We will merely add, after this distribution of praise and 
censure to different parts of Mr. Eliot’s pamphlet, that some 
passages in it possess a mixed character; such as (p. 85.) his 
argument that Bank of England-notes have increased less 
tapidly than the public generally supposed, and (p. go.) that 
our stock of circulating medium has borne of late a much. 
smaller proportion than formerly to the amount of payments 
made through its means. - He appears to be right in both posi- 
tions : but we wish to qualify our assent to them, by remarking 
that he seems to carry the former too far; and in respect . 
to the latter, that less connection exists than he imagines 
between the respective amounts of national money and 
national payments. — Mr. Eliot was the author of ‘ Financial. 
Demonstration ;” a tract of which a short notice was given , 
m1 our Number for December 1809, p. 440. 

Rev. Marcu, 1811. VU (V.) The 
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V.) The last of the tracts which we shall notice at present 
is that of Mr. Wilson. The charge of prolixity would here 
be by no means applicable ; this pamphlet appearing to contain 
more within a small compass than most of the performances 
en the Bullion-question. |The author’s design is to shew that 
the chief source of the depreciation of money im this country, and 
one of the great causes of the rise of exchange and of bullion, 
may be found in our injudicious system of corn-laws. We 
have ceased, as he justly observes, during forty years, to grow 
corn enough for our own consumption ; yet,, so far from opening 
eur ports to foreign supplies, we prohibit their importation, 
except when our markets are advanced to such a rate as must 
necessarily perpetuate high prices among us. ‘The landholder, 
flattering himself with being a great gainer by these laws, 
because they raise his rents, soon finds that. an advance in corn 
is productive of a correspondent advance in other commodities, 
and that his-expenditure must undergo a speedy augmentation’: 
and a little farther reflection would convince him that this 
forced rise om the price of corn is not only useless but‘ inju- 
rious to him, because it is injurious to the prosperity of the 
country in which he has so large a stake. 

~ Mr. Wilson’s publication is useful by exhibiting, in the shape 
of calculations and tables, things which are generally discussed 
ina less explicit manner. The price of wheat, on an average of 
the last sixteen years, exceeds the average of the preceding six- 
teen years, in the proportion of 1731.to rool. In the price of 
labour, he computes (though with less accuracy relatively to the 
southern than the northern part of the island,) that the advance 
has been nearly equal; while in the value of land.it seems to have 
been greater. All this time the annuitant and the mere money- 
holder have been undergoing a proportional depreciation of pro- 
perty; it being a fact (p.65.) that twenty-three millions issued at 
present, in payment of the interest of the public dividends, will 
buy a smaller quantity of corn than fourteen millions would have’ 
purchased in the year 1797. — After such judicious observations 
on the amount of depreciation, it is singular to find that a writer. 
of Mr. Wilson’s good sense is.a stranger to the influence of tax- 
ation in producing this effect. Our corn laws, he says, are the 
great cause, and taxation is. only subordinate :— but had he be- 
stowed an attentive examination on that part only of our taxation 
which affects agriculture, he would have seen enough of its ope- 
ration to induce him to assign to it a different rank im his scale 
of calculation. —In regard to the principles of exchange, Mr. 
Wilson appears to adopt the reasoning of Mr. Blake, with the ex- 
ception of the.charge of over-issue of bank-paper, which he et 
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(p. 30.) as the next thing to impossibility. Another matecial 
distinction between them, in regard not to principles indeed, 
but to the origin of the present irregularities in our money- 
system, consists in the estimate of the influence of commercial 
and political causes on the rate of our continental exchange. 
This influence is strongly maintained by Mr. Wilson; while, 
as we remarked in our review of Mr. Blake, a contrary course 


on the part of that writer appeared to us the chief blemish of © 


his production. | 
When treating of depreciation of money, Mr. Wilson makes 


a distinction which may be useful to those whose ideas on this 
subject are not very clear. He separates the question (p. 4.) 
into the following divisions. 1. A general fall in the value of 
the precious metals throughout the civilized world: 2, a local fall 
of their value in this country: 3, a fall in the value of our 
bank-paper, without reference to any alteration in that of our 
precious metals. He presents us likewise, in the latter part of 
his work, with five tables; the first exhibiting the state of our 
trade since the year 1700 ; the second representing in one view 
the average price of wheat, the exchange with Hamburgh, 
and the market-price of gold, during the last thirty years; the 
third stating the Bank of England-notes in circulation since 
1795, with a conjectural estimate of the whole of our circu- 
lating medium ; the fourth shewing the fall in the value of our 
money since 1797; and the fifth exhibiting the prices of corn 
in the county of Edinburgh since the year 1640. Of these. 
various papers, the first and the last appear to us the most 
valuable. Mr. Wilson, being a director of the Bank of Scot- 
land, introduces some useful explanations of the routine of 
banking business: but he certainly carries his argument too 
far when he asserts that our bank-paper has undergone no des 
preciation whatever ; and (p. 24.) that the circumstance of the 
market-price of gold having been, during these ten years, so high 
as 4l. an ounce, is no proof of the fall of notes. We differ 
also from him when he observes (p. 63.) that ‘a reduction of 
our notes ever can be the means of restoring our exchange.’ 
A great reduction of our notes certainly would have that 
effect, but it would be attended with a degree of public and 
private distress, in comparison with which all our former em- 
barrassments would be insignificant. 

In conclusion, we may remark that Mr. Wilson’s tract, 
hasty and indigested as it is, gives evidence of considerable 
knowlege of the subject; and we take leave of its author 
by adding, what we would not venture to say to most of his 
tival pamphleteers on the subject of bullion, that we regret 


that his observations were not extended to a greater length. 
U2 ArT. 
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Arr. XIII. Remarks on various Texts of Scripture. By Edward 
Popham, D. D. Rector of Chilton, Wilts. 8vo. pp. 392. 
‘tos. Boards. Rivingtons. 


‘rupious clergymen generally furnish themselves with an 
interleaved Bible, which is found to be a convenient repo- 
sitory for receiving thoughts as they occur in perusing the 
Scriptures. A book of this kind has probably been the com- 
panion of Dr. Popham; and when he had accumulated a mass. 
of observation on different passages in the O. and N.T., he 
Conceived the project of making public the result of his medi- 
tations. Some of these notes, however, are too much pro- 
tracted for an interleaved Bible, or common-place book, and 
more resemble condensed sermons than cursory reflections or 
annotations made in the course of a daily contemplation of the 
sacred writings. 

When we first took up the volume, and turned over some of 
the pages, we were led to expect, from the multitude of 
learned quotations, a critical examination of difficult texts: but 
we soon found that Dr. P.’s object was less a display of his 
literature than a statement of his opinions; and that the pas- 
sages which he had selected were chosen principally for the 
sake of affording an opportunity of introducing his views on 
theological and practical subjects. ‘That these reflections are 
the result of a mind which has been long and seriously 
directed to scriptural study, the reader will perceive in every 
page, though he may often have reason to dissent from the com- 
mentator. Since, in the introduction, Dr. P. recommends the 

erusal of Mr. Locke’s preface to St. Paul’s epistles, we hoped 
to have found in him an expositor resembling that great phi- 
Josopher: but Dr. P. is not a second Locke. We believe 
that, in every instance, he has most conscientiously delivered 
his sentiments: but he appears not sufficiently to have ex- 
panded his mind, having suffered system and early prejudice 
to maintain an ascendancy which is incompatible with true 
philosophy. If, however, in his zeal as a churchman, he 
has occasionally violated that temperance in discussion which is 
so rare and yet so necessary in theological controversy, with 
Scaliger he may say, in words which he has quoted at the end 
of his preface, * Neminem lacessivi, nullius honestt nomen 
allatravi.” Nevertheless, to sectaries, as a body, he is far 
from complaisant; and he does not always take the right 
method of attracting their attention. Religious divisions are 
serious evils, and it is to be wished that the multitude of sects 
could be diminished: but the clergy will never succeed with 
separatists by charging them with ¢ being maliciously set against 


the established church, (p. 277.) and with having © their eyes 
blinded 
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blinded by the god of this world.’ (p.283.) Nor will the present 


remarker gain much reputation for the appositeness of his 
comments, by the curious and unexpected note on Job ii. 4. 
“ Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give for bis life.” 
instead of an explanation of this text, the following very irre- 
levant matter is appended : : 


‘ It is the great misfortune of those people, who leave the church 
they were brought up in, to be led away with the enticing words of 
self-appointed teachers ; because they think they are lawful ministers, 
and believe their doctrine to be sound and salutary, and that they 
take more pains to awaken men toa sense both of their duty and of 
their danger than rectors, vicars, or their curates, do; and for this 
reason, they hope to be justified before God for their separation ; 
because, that regard which they owe to their souls, and the common 
salvation, seems to require it ; not considering, that even deceivers and 
false teachers may preach svholesome and true doctrine ; that the doctrine 
perhaps, is not to be condemned, but those who teach it, withour 
lawful authority. The devil himself, to serve his ends, will sometimes 
preach ; when he tempted our blessed Saviour, he tried to overcome 
him with texts of Scripture: and in the above passage he says to God, 
Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give for his life, of which 
it will be sufficient only to remark, that it is “a great truth out of a 
great liar’s mouth.” 


* ‘The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 
An evil soul, producing holy witness, 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 
Shakespear. Merchant of Venice, Act.1. sc. 3. 
¢ J would, therefore, recommend to those ¢eachers, who think of 
themselves above what they ought to think, and who pretend to new 
“ght and spiritual raptures, in order to draw away weak and unstable 
people after them, what the prophet Ezekiel says, Joe unto the foolish 
prophets, that follow ther own spirit, and have seen nothing! chap. xiii. 
ver. 
aa Ignorant of themselves: of God, much more, 
sind in themselves seek virtue, and to themselves 
All glory arrogate; to God give none. 
Milton, Parad. Reg. B. 4. 


Since the majority of Dr. P.’s notes have a practical and 
pious aspect, and are illustrated by parallel passages from the 
Greek and Roman classics, as well as from our own poets, we 
were sorry to find him overstepping the bounds of moderation, 
because many persons may thus be debarred from partaking of 
his exhortations. in the present age of free inquiry, (which 
will proceed in spite of all opposition,) it is highly impolitic 
for the clergy to call in question the right of private judgment, 
and to attempt to prove, after the permission given by the 
apostle in x. Cor. x.15. that “vain must be the pretences of 
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those who contend for the absolute liberty of every privaté 
judgment.” When in the following passage Dr. P. speaks of the : 
Church of England having powers intrusted to her dy Ged, it 
seems as if he claimed infallibility for her: yet this is not the case, 
since she is allowed to be liable to error, and is said to be ready to be 
better informed ; though it is not easy to perceive how this inform. 
ation can be conveyed if the discussion of religious doctrines 
is to be restrained. Asit is not very likely, moreover, that the 
Established Church will pay sectaries the compliment of under- 
standing the Seriptures more accurately than she does, or will 
allowthat they can informher better than she can instruct herself, 
it is the preferable mode for both parties with a liberal spirit to 
agree to differ. Dr.P. may tell the sectaries that the Established 
Church does not ¢ abhor a reformation?’ but if at the same time 
he decides (p. 392.) that, unless we can have new scriptures, 
we can never have wew articles of faith, the controversy in one 
view of it is hopeless. 

¢ She (the Church of England) considers herself required to keep 
those things committed to her charge, those powers which God in- 
trusted her with, for the better edification of his pecple; one of 
which is, a power to interpret Scripture for the illiterate and unstabic, 
who otherwise would wrest it to their own destruction. She claims 
it her prerogative, to be heard by such with submission and respect, 
and a due deference to her knowledge of languages, her skill in his- 
tory, to her wisdom, expericnce, and labour; and to the Spirit of 
God promised to be given to her, and to the presence of Christ pro- 
mised to remain wit her, alway to the end of the world. Yet does 
she not absolutely insist on this prerogative ; she allows that she may 
err, as the churches of Alexandria and Antioch have, and is ready at 
all times to be better informed ; she permits every one the free use of 4 
his reason, and of the word of God; and because men enjoy the 
free use of both, she therefore more confidently expects, that, until 
they can inform her better, they should act as she enjoins; with that 
modest submission which she is sure the word of God commands, 
and reason always, when rightly understood, will give.’ 


Two or three pages from this place, we find Dr. P., ina 
comment on 1 Cor. xi. 2., * Keep the ordinances as I delivered 
them unto you,” singularly maintaining that ‘the customs of 
God’s people, and the appointments of our forefathers, must be. 
held for laws? but the text is authority only for the observance 
of ordinances of apostolic sanction; and, if Dr. P.’s principle 
be admitted, our rejection of the ceremonies of Popery cannot 
be justified, because they have antiquity on their side, and are 
appointments which our forefathers reverenced. We shall say 
no more, however, on Dr. P.’s injudicious mode of fighting the 
battles of the Established Church. — We should suspect that 
he is in some degree addicted to superstition 3 since he aime 
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the exploded belief of demons and apparitions, (p. 80.) and 
states it to be € the opinion of most divines (what a mistake !) 
that the real soul of Samuel was raised up by the witch of 
Endotr.’ (p. 333.) 

Dr. Popham proceeds regularly from Genesis to Revelation, 
and in the course of his examination of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian scriptures, more points are noticed than we can specify. 
It is not easy to give a general character of his miscellaneous 
observations, since, as may be supposed, the remarks have 
different merit: some are valuable, while others are not in our 
judgment intitled to this epithet; some of the comments are 
Jong, and others are short; some convey information which 
will be generally acceptable, and others are notes which, 


without injury to the work, might have been spared. Of the 
datter, we give two or three specimens. 


“© Gen. xlvii. 3. -- What is your occupation ?” 


¢ The following question in the Greek Poet is very similar to the 
above. 


$ "Epyor PEG AVA TOiOY, " Biov tive $ Sophocl. Oedip.’— 

s¢ Prov. xxx. 8. Give me neither poverty nor riches.” 

« This prayer of Agur’s is not only judicious, but truly philoso. 
phical. Extreme poverty and great riches are almost equally op- 
posite to true happiness.’— 

“¢ Jer. xxx. 16. All faces are turned into paleness.” 
© That is, became pale through fear. 

‘ Ora pallor albus inficit, | 

Mentesque perculse stupent. Horat. L. v. Epod. 7, 
With stuptd wonder gaze, 

While the pale cheek their inward guilt betrays. Dr. Dunkin, 
‘ —— Pallor simul occupat ora. fEneid, L. iv. v. 499+ 
$ So much of death her thoughts 

Had entertain’d, as dy’d her cheeks with pale. 

Milton. Par. Lost, B. x. v. 1008.” 
The contents of an entire page, and the whole of Dr. P.’s 


remarks on the book of Micah, thus concisely present them- 
selves to the reader : | 


“ Micah. vii. 19. Thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths of 
the sea.”’ 

‘ The meaning of the above passage is, That God would have 
compassion, and forgive all their iniquities, and bury them in obliviou 
for ever and for ever.’ , | 





4 








For long notes, in the form of dissertations, we may refer to 
2. Kings ili. 15. where Dr. P. is strenuous in urging the 
Importance of sacred music;—to Job. xiv. 14. where the 
crime of suicide is reprobated ; —to Eccles. xii. 10. where a 
lecture on preaching will be found ;—to Amos. iii. 3. where 
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the desirableness of harmony in the married state is warmly 
urged ; —to Luke xxii. 19. where a refutation of transub- 
stantiation unnecessarily occurs ;—-to Acts xvii. 18. where is 
given a discourse on the resurrection ; — and to 1 Cor. xi. 24, 
where the author’s object, in a kind of sermon on the Lord’s 
Supper, is to prove that this ordinance was intended to be acon- 
tinual remembrance of the death of Christ, not only to us but 
to Aimself. .'The mast curious, however, of all these essays, 
is that which relates to church-music, and we shall indulge 
our readers with a few extracts from it; - 


‘© 2 Kings. iti. 15. | sAnd it came to pass when the minstrel] 
played, that the hand of the Lord came upon him.” 
© We here find that Elisah was consulted as a Prophet by Jehoram 
the son of Ahab, who made Israel sin, and was an enemy, as well to 
the Prophet as his God, and had abounded in injuries to both. The 
remembrance of which, being revived, by his coming now to ask 
assistance, raised Elisah to such grief and indignation as indisposed 
him for his sacred function; and once he had resolved never more 
to suffer Jehoram’s presence: but because Jehoshaphat, who had 
done right in the eyes of the Lord, was then with him, and one of 
the inquirers also, for his sake the Prophet is solicitous to get the 
better, if possible, of his anger; and therefore calls for a minstrel 
to renew in himself the prophetic spirit of God. What have I to. da 
with thee, says he to Jehoram 3; get thee to the Prophets of thy father, 
and the Prophets of thy mother. ds the Lord of Horts liveth, before 
whom I stand, were it not thet I regard the presence of Fehoshaphat, [ 
would not leok toward thee, nor see thee; but now bring me a minstrel. 
And it came ta pass, when the minstrel played, that the hand of the Lord 
came upon him. No sooncr had the music exerted its natural force, 
but God’s Spirit could work in the Prophet the effects which were 
supernatural ; and that this is God’s method of proceeding with men 
in the ordinary dispensations of his grace, I scruple not to affirm: 
for music natural’y qualifies the human soul for the reception of 
the Spirit of God *: aud this$ I conceive it does two ways, By taking 
off our Thoughts from other things, and, By giving them its own 
motions.’— 
‘ It has been asked by those who are no friends to church-musick, 
I mean the Organ, Why the benefits, the natural effects, of musick 
are not so commonly reaped as they might be? In answer to this 
objection, I might reply, That the force of musick to promote charity 
is always found to prevail. A plain proof of this 1 shall mention ¢ 
and to the praise, be it spoken, of those worthy persons who preside 
over the various Charity Schools in London, and elsewhere in this 
kingdom ;, who, though careful, on a collection-day, to provide the 
most eloquent preacher, yet know, that without musick his 
discourse would be less successful; and therefore, for the most part, 
when his discourse is ended, they order another more immediately 
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* This is a bold assertion. What will: the Scotch church say to 
it, which prohibits the use of the organ in divine worship? Fev. : 
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directed to the passions of the audience, the voice of the children 
themselves singing to the Organ; and this has been found from 
constant experience always to increase the collection*, — 

¢ Some persons are deaf to the force of musick, as others are to every 
sound, through the natural indisposition of their auricular nerves: but 
let no man think that all men are uncapable of what the infirmity of 
some natures deniestothem. Let none, for their credit’s sake, boast 
ef their infirmity ; for common observation has agreed to remark 
those who are insensible to the charms of musick, to be of a disposi- 


tion no way commendable ; self willed, revengeful, sullen, fit for 


secret villainy, and relentless cruelty, for ambition and oppressian, for 


schism and rebellion. 
_ 6 The man that hath not musick in himself, 
And is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: 
Let no such man be trusted. 
Shakespear. Merchant of Venice, Act ¢. sc. 4. 
¢ And I wish the history of the reign of King Charles the First, 
did not give too just grounds for this remark? The men in those 
times of confusion were they, who deaf to the charms of musick, 
and the grand objectors to Organs in our churches, soon proceeded 
to all other kinds of wickedness. When they set their hearts against 
the ceremonies of our church, they pillaged it; they destroyed 
our constitution, beheaded their King, slaughtered their fellow- 
subjects, became deaf to the groans of their murdered brethren, deaf 
to the cries of starving orphans, deaf to the lamentations of helpless 
widows, deaf to the reproof of neighbouring nations, deaf to the 
remonstrances of their own countrymen, deaf to the check of their 
own consciencés, deaf to the motions of God’s Holy Spirit. Evils 
unspeakable! which first shewed themselves in prejudice taken 
to our church-musick, as if it was wnedifying and useless: men 
having hardened the:r hearts, then stopped their ears, Jike the deaf 
adder which refuseth to hear the voice of the charmer, charm he never 
£0 wisely.” — | 

‘ Who doubts, but that many of that great multitude which. 
crowds our Cathedrals on the Lord’s day are such as come more 
for the sake of hearing the Organ than from any principle of 
devotion ? | 
| . — Some to church repair, | 

Not for the doctrine, but the musick there, Pope. 

‘ Would not their want of piety, if there was no musick, carry 
euch people to spend their holy day in places much worse, in actions 
far less innocent? At least, such persons have this benefit from musick, 
that they are allured, for the time, out of the way of temptation 

* Dr. P. does not mention the dinner, which operates more 
powerfully in favour of charity than either the Sermon or the Organ. 
The collection after dinner generally excecds that which was made at 


the church-door. Rev. ° 
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from the commission of vice. And we may venture to affirm, that 
many find much greater benefit ; first drawn to church for the musick, 
and there caught by the sweetness of it to stay listening, till insensibly 
they give way to the operations of God’s grace, and, like Saul, are 
ehanged into other men.’ 





These passages having taken up so. much room, we are 
prevented from copying many more of the remarks of Dr. P. ; 
but we must specify an instance, among others, of judicious 
comment in the note on Matth. vi. 7. where he truly observes, 
¢ that the-expression of our Saviour is not intended at large 
against all repetition of our prayers, or speaking much when 
we pray; but against much speaking when separate from that 
affection and disposition of heart, which the purity and majesty |! 
of God require.’ | 

We are surprised that so learned a man as Dr. P: should 
not have adverted in his note on 1 John v. 7. to the fact of 
its being a spurious text. Had his remarks displayed more of 
the discrimination of true criticism, and less round assertion, 
they would have been more congenial to our taste. at 

Mo-y- 








Art. XIV. An Enquiry into the Extent and Stability of National 
Resources. By the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, Kilmany, N. B. 
8vo. pp. 365. 8s. Boards. Longman and Co. 





yee object of the present work seems to be less to advance 
the science of which the author treats than to render it 
subservient to the schemes and designs of the politician. Mr. 
Chalmers is of opinion that governments have entertained very 
exaggerated notions of the importance of manufactures, and 
have cherished an impolitic tenderness towards those who are 
engaged in them. He considers the population of each country 
as divided into three classes, the first consisting of those who 
are employed in agriculture, the second of those who are 
engaged in producing what he calls the second necessaries of 
life, and the third of those whose province it is to supply the 
luxuries of life, whom he denominates the disposeable popula- 
tion of a state. According to his theory, the employment of 
this last class should be considered as being entirely at the 
disposal of government ; and whether the whole or any part of 
them shall be employed in civil industry, he contends, should 
be equally left to the discretion of the rulers of the state. - It 
is also his opinion that, though a government should altoge- 
ther withdraw this class from manufactures, and employ them 
for military purposes, the wealth of the nation would be in no 


degree diminished ; the Jand would still yield the same product $ 
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the consumer would still receive the income which he ex- 
pended on them ; and there being no manufactures to purchase 
with it, the state would not only fill up its levies with the 
men, but would have at its command the resources which the 
consumers had been in the habit of speading on the fruits of 
their former industry. ‘The only difference which this change 
would make, Mr. C. thinks, would be that articles of mere 
luxury would no longer be produced 3; and that the consumer 
would be obliged to sacrifice the gratification which he had been 
accustomed to derive from them, and to pay to the officers 
of the revenue, for the service of the state, the sums which 
he had formerly expended on them.—The reader will 
perceive that these notions coimcide very much with the 
doctrine of Mr. Spence 3 and indeed Mr. Chalmers does little 
more than apply the principles of that writer with respect to 
foreign commerce, to the case of our internal manufactures ; 
differing from Mr. Spence only by more explicitly avowing his 
tenets, and more boldly pursuing them to their consequences. 

That, in ascribing to the author the doctrines which we have 
stated, we do him no injustice, a few passages from his work 
will perhaps sufitce to prove : 


‘ The whole value of a manufacture lies in the enjoyment that 
accrues to the purchaser from the consumption of its commodities. 
If the money expended on these commodities is withdrawn from the 
purchase of them, and given in the form of a tax to government, the 
manufacture is annihilated. Now, what is the precise extent of the 
mischief which ensues? Does it diminish the extent of our dispos- 
able population? No. ‘he food and commodities which supe 
ported the whole train of labourers engaged in the manufacture, still 
exist in the country ; and will give the same comfort and subsistente 
as before to an equal number ; only their industry is directed to 
another employment. Does it ruin the capitalist? If the country 
conceived itself bound in justice to him, that portion of food and 
commodities which were awarded to him in the form of profit, still 
exists, and the ability lies with government to give him a full indem- 
nification. The whole extent of disposable population is supported ; 
and the only loss that is sustained, 1s the loss of the manutactured 
commodity, the loss of an enjoyment. ‘This ie the simple alternative, 
This is the whole extent of the mischief that is sustained ; every 
gloomy anticipation of national ruin, and poverty, and disorder, is 
unfounded ; it is an airy and unsupported illusion, a mere spectre of 
melancholy, which, like the phantom of superstition, can only assail 
the hearts of the ignorant. 

‘I selected one manufacture merely as the example and illustration 
of a general argument. It applies, without exception, to every article 
which is prepared by the industry of our disposable population, and 
which serves to administer to the luxury and enjoyment of indivi- 
duals, If the necessities of the state call for the whole price of 
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these enjoyments, then all the branches of manufacturing industry 
that are carried on by the disposable population, would be annihi 
Jated ; an immense train of labourers would be thrown out of employ- 
ment ; and a temporary alarm would spread terror and despondency 
over the face of the is!and. But the food and the commodities which 
formerly supported them in one capacity, will now support them 
equally well in another. They will now be at the disposal of 2O- 
vernment. As the food and the commodities which formerly sup. 
ported them, have shifted hands, they will shift their employers, 
"Phey will follow their subsistence where it can be found. They 
will be taken into the service cf the state. Inshead of contributin 
to the luxury of their employers ; they will contribute to their de. 
fence, to their security, and to the preservation of their liberties. [ 
do not deny that there will be a change ; but the change is not so 
dreadful as we anticipate. The whole mischief simply reduces itself 
to the loss of certain enjoyments; and, after the alarm of a few 
months, we qui/] see the country supporting the same extent of dis- 
posable’ population ; and having its industry directed according to the 
emergency of the times ’— 

¢ One of the chief reasons why a delustve importance has been an- 
mexed to the manufacturing interest, is, that the supplies for the 

ublic service are in general raised by a tax upon manufactured come 
modities. If the manufacture did not exist, neither would the tax 
and it is therefore supposed that it is to the manufacture we are in- 
debted for all the addition which the tax contributes to the publie 
sevenue of the country. But surely it can only require to be men- 
tioned, that it 13 not the manufacture whick contributes a single far- 
ching to the public revenue. It is the ability of him who purchases 
its commodities. The tax upon a manufactured article is laid upon 
the price, and all that the manufacture docs, is to. supply govern- 
ynent with a road by which it may arrive at the wealth of its custom- 
ers. The manufacture may be destroyed, but the ability of the 
consumer remains ; and ali that government has to do, is to devise 
some new path by which to reach it. 

‘ A tax upon acommodity has the effect of throwing the dispos- 
able population of the councry into two parts. One part is maine 
tained by the tax, and Jabours for the public service of the country. 
The other part is maintained by the natural price of the commodity, 
and, in manufacturing that commodity, it labours in the private 
service of individuals. If the manufacture is destroyed, government 
can still levy the same tax as before upon the consumer, though in a 
diferent way. It can even do more. It can levy such a heavy as- 
sessment as would force us to let down our expenditure, and abandon 
the use of the commodity altogether. It can destroy the manufac- 
ture, because it can engross the whole price, instead of a fraction. 
It can gain an addition to its revenue by the whole natural price of 
the commodity; and it can gain an addition to its servants, by the 
whole of that second part of the disposable population which 18 
employed in the manufacture. After the destruction of the manus 
facture, it can become richer than ever ; and from the ruins of the 
manufacturing interest, it can collect the means of adding to the mie 
hiary establishment of the country.’ It 
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It is the opinion of Mr. Chalmers, as it was that of Mr. 
Spence, that men will pursue their private concerns with the 


same diligence and enterprize, whether the fruits of their in-- 


dustry are employed in procuring gratifications for themselves, 
or are forced into the treasury. Whata palatable doctrine is this 
to governors and rulers! It must be owned that of late 
Ministers have not shewn themselves averse from acting up to 
it, and seem to have little deserved to be charged with that 
hesitation and timidity in raising levies and imposing taxes, 
with which this author reproaches them. The doctors of the 
new school would be sure to be hailed and preferred, could 
they prove their doctrine true : but our statesmen, while they 
too much sanction these frantic tenets by their practice, by 
their professions reject them with abhorrence. How strangely 
these sages overlook the principles of human nature, and the 
motives of human conduct ! Of the effects to which a flourish- 
ing commerce has invariably given rise, and the fact of the 
decline of all states in power and wealth, when forsaken by 
trade, can these confident innoyators be ignorant? Nothing 
appears more clearly, from all past experjence, than that 
internal traiic never becomes considerable where no foreign 
trade exists, and that agriculture never reaches its acme unless 
when both flourish. China only appears to be an exception to 
this rule, because it is a kind of world in itself. —It were 
endless to enumerate all the oversights that are committed in 
forming the absurd positions which it is the object of this 
volume to establish. 

‘The connection of Mr. Chalmers’s hypothesis with the ex- 
ploded errers of the French economists, though he denies any 
such analogy, 1s apparent in the ensuing passages : 

‘A manufacture can do nothing more than contribute its own ar- 
ticle to the enjoyment of customers. It can give no revenue'to gavern- 
ment. ‘There is no creative, no inherent virtue in the manufacture ; 
It is the consumer who contributes the revenue. All the wealth 
which government derives from its taxes on manufactured ‘commodi- 
tics, is to be traced to the ability of the customers. To destroy the 
manufacture, therefore, is not to destroy the ability of the country ; 
it is only to change the customary or established road by which go- 
vernment arrived at the wealth of its subjects. All that a manufac- 
ture can do is to furnish its own article for the enjoyment of its sup- 
porters, and give employment to part of our disposable population. 
If this manufacture is annihilated, the whole mischief sustained is the 
loss of the article. It does not affect the ability of its supporters 2 
their redundant wealth remains with them, to be given to the dis- 
carded population. for some new service, some new species of in- 


dustry. 
‘Ifthe public revenue is derived from taxes upon commodities, it 


1s not a fair trial of the ability of the country. It is allowing the 
country 
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country to maintain an immense disposable population for the supply 
of its luxuries, and only reserving a fraction, a remainder, of this 
population for the service of the state. It is proceeding upon the 
supposition, that the article of luxury must be prepared in the first 
instance, and that government must content itself with the crumbs 
and frarments, which, in the overflow of their gratification, the 
eople of the country suffer to be left for the starving necessities of 
the publi¢ It is making the indulgénce of private luxury take the 
precedency of our great and national interests, and connecting the 
interest of the revenue with the profuse expenditure of individuals.” 


We apprehend that, if governments be not contented with 
the crumbs and fragments here mentioned, but seize on the 
body of the article, that body will soon dwindle into something 


less than even the former crumbs and fragments. 
In the subsequent paragraphs, the author states the process 


by which he would realize his hypotheses : 


‘ It would perhaps be putting the patriotism of the country to 
too severe a trial, to lop off, by a sudden augmentation of its taxes, 
all the splendour ard luxury that prevails in it. The revenue, except 
in the most trying emergencies of the state, should be made to ad- 
vance by slow, and almost imperceptible, advances 3; manufactures be 
allowed to drop silently into decay and annihilation, and the people, 
by gradually reducing their expenditure, he let gently down to 


humble and temperate establishments. | 
¢ While there is room, however, for economy and retrenchment 
on the part of individuals, there is room for the augmentation of the 
ublic revenue. ‘This economy has the effect of withdrawing a part 
of the disposable population from the employment of administering to 
private luxury. But this disposable population will not be annihilated. 
The food and the commodities which they formerly received from the 
hand of their employers, they will still receive from the bands of 
government. A new direction will be impressed upon their industry. 
Instead of labouring for our splendour and sensual gratification, they 
will labour in the capacity of public servants, for the preservation of 
our liberties, and the vindication of our national glory and inde- 


pendence,’ 
Mr. C. is indignant that manufactures should be 


¢ Looked up toan original and independent interest, as possess- 
ing in themselves some native and inherent ability, and as if the very 
existence of the country depended upon their prosperity and exten- 
sion. I maintain, that after you have described the use of their com- 
modities to the private consumer, you have exhausted the enumera- 
tion of their advantages. ‘The wear and consumption of him who 
uses them, absorbs the full effect oF all the industry that has been 
employed upon their production. They expend all their virtue in 
administering to the pleasurable feelings of the purchaser. The ma- 
nufacturer himself does not ascribe his wealth to the employment. 
He ascribes it to the ability of the purchaser. Govern:sent ought 


not to ascribe any part of its revenue to the manufacture, because it 
, lays 
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lays a tax upon its commodities. It should ascribe it to the same 
source, the ability of the purchaser. This ability remains, let the 
fate of the manufacture be what it may. The sole use of the manu- 
facure to government, is to indicate a road by which it may arrive at 
the wealth ofits subjects. Let the manufacture perish, and government 
will only have to devise some new path to that wealth which ts per- 
manent and unperishable. ‘The sole advantage of the manufacture is 
not to contribute revenue, but to direct government: where that re- 
venue is to be found; and for this petty subordinate advantage, will 
our legislators pursue the most ruinous and mistaken policy, tura 
their attention from the solid wealth and resources of the country, give 
themselves up to the most womanish despair, because they see symp- 
toms of decay in the manufacturing interests of the nation, and rest a 
primary importance on what is not the cause of wealth, but its iadi- 
cation ? 

‘ [t is very strange, that the extension of our manufactures has ever 
been supposed tocontribute to the strength and resources of the empire. 
All that it possibly can dois, to contribute a more copious supply of 
articles of consumption. A manufacture can neither give additional 
extent to eur army, nor can it give additional extent to our means of 
maintaining it. The fact is, that, so far as it goes, it serves to im- 
pair the military strength of the country. It engrosses to itself all 
the natural price that is paid for its articles. It absorbs part of the 
wealth of the country. It exhausts so much of the ability of con- 
sumers, which ability, had it not been expended on the support. of 
the manufacture, might have been expended on the maintenance of 
anarmy. ‘This manufacture must have labourers to carry it on, and 
it therefore engrosses so many of the disposable population of the 
country, It keeps them back from entering into the army; and if 
we have a military establishment at all, it is not in consequence of 
manufactures, byt in spite of them.’— 

‘If the army isto be extended at all, it must be by withdrawing the 
wealth of the country from the support of manufactures; it must be 
by trenching upon the manufacturing interest ; and the extension of 
this interest, which is hailed by many a politician as the life and vi- 
gour of the nation, is the very thing which keeps down our military 
strength, and prevents the country from availing itself of its natural 
energies,’ 

‘ I would never say that the military strength of the country had 
arrived at its limit, till 1 had abandoned every indulgence which 1s 
beyond the condition of a labourer, or till 1 had withdrawn the last 
man of the disposable population from the manufacture of luxuries.” 


In the desultory observations which the author makes on this 
topic, he only labours a point which nobody at this day dis- 
putes, namely, that internal is more advantageous to a country 
than external commerce.—Having so lately had occasion to de- 
velope and expose the arcana of Mr. C.’s doctrine, we shall not 
encumber our pages with any more of the paradoxes, ex- 
travagances, and repetitions, which engross so large a portion of 
this volume; nor affront our readers by staying to oppose its 


attempts to shew that man was made for nothing but to be taxed. 
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Yet preposterous and extravagant as we deem its leading ob- 
jects, we are far from questioning the good intentions of the 
author, who, though greatly misled, appears to be sincere; 
and who, when his theory is not concerned, shews himself to © 
be by no means deficient in sense. His disquisition on . 
productive and unproductive labour is solid and ingenious.—Not 
inferior in loyalty to the luxurious sons of our southern churchy 
this hardy member of a more simple establishments professes 
his readiness to make sacrifices which, we apprehend, would be 
deemed intolerable by the opulent dignitaries of our wealthy 
hierarchy. ‘To him it seems a mere trifle to sacrifice Port-wine, 
and to consecrate to the state the money with which he would 
replenish his cellars: but has this parish minister of the Kirk 
been in the daily habit of sipping his Port? If he be, and still 
more if he be not, will he forego the use of his home- 


brewed beer ? 
Jo. 
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Arr. XV. An Inquiry into the Impolicy of the Continuance of the Pro- 
hibition of Distillation from Grain, in Great Britain 3 in which its 
injurious Effects on Agriculture, and its Tendency to produce a 

- Deficiency of national Subsistence, are particularly considered. 
By-William Dsxon, junior. 8vo. pp.110. 38. 6d. Longman 
and Co. 1810. , 

Art. XVI. Considerations on the late Act for continuing the Probibie 
tion of Corn in the Distillery ; addressed, in a Letter, to the Right 
Honourable Lord Holland. By Joseph Foster Barham, Esq. 
M.P. 8vo. pp. 72. 286d. Ridgway. 


peeve two years have passed since we directed the attention 
of our readers to the question of distillation from sugar. 
During that interval, barley has been at a high price, and the 
law prohibiting distillation from corn has been enforced in 
England and Scotland: but the favourable harvest of the last 
year having reduced the value of barley, a change is on the. 
eve of taking place in our legislative provisions. In Ireland no 
alteration appears necessary, the distillation from sugar having 
heen enforced there during one year only, viz. 1809. After 
the expiration of that year, oats, the great distilling grain of 
Ireland, being abundant, and the unsettled state of the country 
interfering materially with the execution of the act for prohibit- 
ing the use of that kind of corn, another act was passed to relieve-. 
the distillers from the necessity of confining themselves to 
sugar. — ‘The two pamphlets before us embrace different sides 
of the question, one pleading the cause of the British land- 
holder, and the other supporting that of the West India 
planter. We shall begin by giving an account of their respec 
tive merits, and proceed to make some observations on the: 
ee 6G tendency. 
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tendency of the plan at present under discussion in Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Dixon is a Liverpool merchant, but certainly not en- 
gaged in the West India trade, because we have seldom happened 
to meet with a more resolute opponent of sugar-distillation. 
He belongs to the class of advocates for a bounty on the export 
of corn, and abounds with the common-place arguments on the 
policy of encouraging agriculture by acts of parliament, and 
on the resource which the possession of a surplus for export to 
other countries affords to ourselves in seasons of scarcity. In 
his solicitude to encourage the use of corn in distillation, ‘he 
goes a step farther than preceding writers, and ventures (p. 56.) 
to pass an eulogium on the use of spirits. ¢ From the tasting 
of wine,’ he says, the poor are precluded ; the temperate usé 
of distilled spirits is sometimes their only remedy in sickness, 
their only palliative of bodily suffering ; and it tends to exhi- 
larate their mind, when dejected by present distress, by me- 
lancholy recollections, or by gloomy anticipations.’ After this 
smooth representation of the moral and physical effects of spi- 
rits, Mr. Dixon introduces the condition of the farmer, for 
whom he appears to have a large portion of kind sympathy in 
store. ‘The farmer’s business, he says, is a very poor one, and 
cannot afford the want of the distillery; and the cultivation of 
barley has been, he assures us, suspended in many places, and 
the land turned into pasture. However, amid all this tender 
anxiety for the growers of corn, Mr. Dixon bestows no share 
of his sensibility on the consumers, though they form a class 
which, in these times, appears to be fully as much in need of 
it; and after all his lamentations on the ruinous effects to agri- 
culture of the want of the distillery, his readers may be sur 


prized to learn, on the evidence of Mr. Arthur Young *, that. 


the consumption of barley in English distilleries is only one- 
sixteenth of the crop. 

Notwithstanding these extremes into which Mr.-Dixon ap- 
pears to be led by partial feelings, we find, occasionally, ob- 
servations in his pamphlet which deserve attention. We agree 
with him (p. 25.) that the obstacles ‘to accuracy in country- 
returns of prices are such’ as make the currency of Mark- 
lane the best criterion. Another judicious remark, quoted. 


by the author (p.74.) from a printed letter by a Mr. San-- 


ders, is that the consumption of oat and barley meal is not 
much affected by even a consitlerable rise in the price of 
Wheat, because people adhere to their old habits as long as 
possible, and take refuge in economy, not from calculation, 


a 





* Report of the Distillery-Committee, 1808. ; 
Rey. Marcu, 1811. x but 
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; ‘ 
but from necessity. . It is likewise worth observing that the 
tables of the prices of corn, interspersed throughout this pam- 
‘phiet, are of utility to those who study the question : — but 
here our encomium on Mr. Dixon, as an author, must termi- 
nate. He is in other respects an uninstructive writer, his style 
being extremely diffuse, and his doctrines discovering no trace 
of a knowlege of the general principles of trade. 

Of the abilities of Mr. Barham, we had occasion to express 
our opinion in an article in our Number for March 1809; 
(Vol. viii.) and the present publication, much as we differ 
trom some of its tenets, has not tended to lower our impres- 
sion of the writer’s capacity. In a discussion of the question 
of sugar-distillation, which took place during the last session 
in the House of Lords, and in which Lord Lauderdale and other 
Peers strongly oppos¢d its continuance, Lord Holland embraced 
a contrary side from that of his political friends. ‘The ground 
of Lord Holland’s opinion was that the question of preference 
lay, not between the planter and the British farmer, but between 
the planter and the continental farmer, as long as were obliged 
to have recourse te importation; and Mr. Barham, taking a 
similar view of the case, appears to have considered a letter to 
Lord Holland as the fittest channel for the conveyance of his 
sentiments. He begins by complaining of the errors and pre- 
judices existing among members of Parliament on the subject 
of colonial interests, and is desirous of proving the prohibition 
of the use of corn in the distillery to be a good thing for the 
country, without reference to the welfare of our West-India- 
islands. His justification of it rests, he informs us, (p. 23.) 
‘on the certainty that importation neither would nor could 
exist if the stock in hand were sufficient, and that it is plain 
-that you must either retrench your consumption or add to your 
supply.’ He adds that the farmer is really less interested in 
the price of corn than he imagines ; for the labourer must be 
fed ; and whatever be the price of his food, it must be given 
to him either in wages or in poor-rates. —It had been alleged, 
among other things, on the part of the landed interest, that 
the damaged barley of the crop of 1809, though unfit for 
brewers, would have been bought up by the distillers, if the 
law had permitted it: but to this statement Mr. Barham gives 
2 positive denial ; and he shews that it is the distiller’s interest 
to use the best barley only, the duty being collected on the 
wash or first infusion of the barley, and the wash made from 
inferior grain producing a smaller proportion of spirits. In 
these several topics, we are disposed to agree with Mr. Barham, 
but we differ essentially from him in what follows. He lays 
it down, with all imaginable grayity, as a political axiom, ha 
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* a final stop should be put to both the export and import of 
corn, as soon as immediate exigence will permit, the interest 
both of corn-grower and conswmer requiring it ;’ after which 
’ he proceeds to explain the manner in which he would have our 
home growth regulated, first producing a superfluity, and next 
controuling the consumption of that superfluity by law. 

Such notions as these we have been accustomed to hear from 
farmers, and the unlettered part of our country-gentlemen, but 
_we little expected them from a writer of Mr. Barham’s talents. 
He who studies the principles of the corn-trade will soon dis- 
cover that they are the same with those of trade in general, and 
that the true way is to impose no restraint on either import or 
export. By the adoption of this unrestricted freedom of inter- 
‘course, we shall be best enabled both to derive relief from our 
neighbours in the season of distress, and, in return, to convert 
to account, in years of abundance, the.excess of our produce 
above our wants. ‘The jealousy of importation entertained b 
the landed interest is ill-founded; since the freight of a 
bulky commodity, like corn, bears so large a proportion to its 
value, that its price in the importing country will always be 
high. ; 

When he has closed his observations on the corn-trade, Mr. B. 
enters on a different field,—the condition of the sugar-planter. 
‘This ground is evidently more familiar to him, and we recognize 
on it a display of the same ability with which his speech formerly 
impressed us. (See Rev. March, 1809.) He explains briefly 
but clearly (p. 38.) the reasons which imperiously prevent a 
West-India-planter from withdrawing from his occupation, and 
{p. 42.) the circumstances which oppose a bar to the substitu- 
tion of the cultuye of cotton or coffee for that of sugar. He 
proceeds to dwell (p.47.) on the hardships endured by the co- 
lonist {rom the monopoly so strictly enforced by the mother- 
country ; which obliges him to ship home so much more pro- 
duce than the market requires: — but not a word escapes Mr. 
Barham, to indicate a belief that this enforcement of monopoly 
is injurious to the interest of the parent-state herself. He 
does nét seem aware that, had we left unfettered the industry 
of our colonies, had we imposed no restrictions on their com- 
merce except the payment of a consumption-duty on the pro 
duce imported to the mother-country, then their population, 
wealth, and shipping, would have been far greater than they are 
at present; and that, instead of coming to Parliament for re 
lief, they would have borne without murmuring a much larger 
share of the public burdens than jt is, under actual circum- 
stances, possible to assign to them. It is a remarkable proof 
of the slow progress of enlightened ideas, that a writer, who is 
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in various respects well-informed, should remain as much unats 
quainted with the impolicy of monopoly as if Dr. Smith had 
never put a demonstration of it on record ; or as if the fallen 


state of the finances of our East-India-Company did not afford”: 


an example of it, passing under the eyes of the whole 
country. : 
After having expatiated on the planter’s distress, Mr. Barham. 
endeavours to settle a more cheering topic, viz. the means of 
relieving him. He takes into consideration two methods ; one 
the permission of bartering a part of the sugar-crop with the 
Americans for plantation-stores, a permission loudly required, 
both by justice and by policy. We have already expressed our 
sentiments (Vol. lviii. p. 275.) at considerable length in recom- 
mendation of this measure: but we fear that, now as formerly, 
our national prejudices in favour of all that has relation to our 
Navigation-acts, and the clamour of the party calling them- 
selves the shipping-interest, will restrain our government from 
listening to the results of deliberate policy. — The other ‘plan 
discussed by Mr. Barham is one on which neither we nor others, 
as we presume, are as yet possessed of sufficient data to form 
an opinion ; we mean, the application of sugar as food for the 
purpose of fattening cattle. We do not doubt that cattle of 
every kind may be fed and fattened on sugar: but the question 
is whether, if the duty were remitted, the sugar could be af- 
forded at a price sufhciently low to permit the application ; 
and the way to ascertain this point is to go through a variety 
of experiments, for the purpose of discovering the most advan- 
tageous mode of administering this new kind of food. This 
has not yet been done; the chief step taken has been to de- 
vise a method of preventing the sugar exempted from duty 
for this particular object from being fraudulently applied to 
any other; and chemical experiments have determined that 
sugar may be compounded, under the eye of the revenue- 
ofiicer, with substances which, without affecting its value as 
food for cattle, will irrecoverably unfit it for the use of man.— 
Mr. Barham, after a few general observations on the condition 
of the planter, brings his ¢ Letter’ to a close; and finishes an ex- 
position of the distillery-question and of the state of the West- 
India-trade, which, if we except the two points on’ which we 
have noticed his singular aberrations, deserves to hold a re- 
spectable rank among the pamphlets submitted to the public on 


the subject. 

Having investigated the merits of these adverse pamphlets, 
we come now to the farther object of this article,—an explana- 
tion of the measures pursued by Parliament.—In the spring 


of 1808, the sugar-market continued at the same low rate as 
for 
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for several years before, the importation from the conquered 
colonies producing a great over-stock, and leaving the planter 
scarcely any return on his capital. The advance in the price 
of barley in that year justified Ministers in proposing a prohi- 
bition of corn for the distillery, and enabled them to carry it 
through Parliament after a keen contest with the landed in- 
terest. ‘This prohibition was enacted for one year; and the 
next crop proving defective, it was renewed for another season 
without much difficulty. In 1810, a renewal for the third 
time came under consideration ; and the price of barley being 
high, it passed readily through the House of Commons. In 
the House of Lords, the opposition was serious, but the Minis- 
ters succeeded in carrying it, notwithstanding the exertions of 
Lord Lauderdale. Distillation from sugar continued, therefore, 
for above two years; an interval during which, though the 
prices of that commodity were not high, the planter had no 
great reason to complain :—but the favourable harvest of the 
last year seemed to-make a new «era in the question ; wheat 
was deficient, while barley and other grain were abundant ; 
and it remained to be seen whether the high price of wheat 
would lead to a general substitution of other kinds of corn, 
which would have the effect of raising their value, while it 
lowered that of wheat. Such would, in all probability, have 
been the result in a country of simple habits and contracted 
wealth: but in England, it appears, our affluence is not yet 
affected to such a degree as to make us submit to a sacrifice of 
our customary demands. Our common people, having been 
always habituated to wheaten bread, must still have it, not- 
withstanding its price, so that wheat remains high, while 
barley and oats are lower. After the fall of barley which has 


,taken place since the last year’s crop has been thrashed out, 


and the favourable weather has given it free access to the 
market of the metropolis, it became probable that the landed 
interest would no longer brook their exclusion from the sugar 
distillery. On the other hand, Ministers were well apprized 
that to take away the distillery from the sugar-planter would 
be to immerse him in the same ruinous state in which he 
was before; and they accordingly steered a middle course, 
bringing a bill into Parliament to admit indiscriminately the use 
of either sugar or corn, and regulating the duty on such a 
footing of equality, that the greater cheapness of either com- 
modity should be the rule to influence the distiller in employ- 
ing it. 

The landed interest, with that monopolizing spirit which 
generally characterizes the possession of power, had taken care, 
many years ago, to provide by Act of Parliament for the 
: X 3 exclusive 
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exclusive use of corn in the distillery. ‘The extra duty im- 
posed permanently on sugar-spirit amounted to nearly three 
shillings per gallon*, a sum which completely removed it from 
competition with barley ; and so seldom have Ministers chosen 
to risk an interference with the landed interest, that this act 
has undergone suspension only three times in the course of 
forty years. These suspensions took place in 1795, 180c, and 
1808, and were carried into effect, on the two former occa- 
sions, by the authority of Mr. Pitt, and the public call for 
economy in the use of grain in consequence of scarcity 5 while, 
On thé third, the heavy distresses of our colonists, joined to 
the high price of barley, may be regarded as the primary mo- 
tives of the measure. It was not enough, at these respective 
periods, to grant an admission of sugar to the distillery on 
equal terms with corn; the taste of the consumer and the 
habits of the manufacturer having been so long conformed to 
corn-Spirit, that a preference would still have been given to it. 
An absolute prohibition of corn was therefore necessary ; and 
though the practice of two years may now have had some 
tendency to lessen the prepossession against sugar-spirit, we 
are inclined to think that farther improvements in its manufac- 
ture will still be requisite to enable it to enter into competi- 
tion with corn-spirit of the same price. Had an equality of 
duty been our policy throughout, the presumption is that the 
application of the skill of our distillers to the properties of 
sugar would before now have given a permanent preference to 
that ingredient, and have enabled us to consume a better and a 
cheaper spirit. The advantage of this effect would have been 
enjoyed either by the consumer or by the state; by the con- 
sumer, in paying less money for the liquor ; or if, which is 
probable, the consumption price had been equal to the present, 
a larger share would have gone to the state in the shape of 
duty, in consequence of the prime cost of the liquor heing less, 
In consequence, however, of the discouragement formerly 
given to sugar-spirit, much time will elapse before it becomes 
generally acceptable to the people ; for during the present year 
it is probable that barley will chiefly occupy the distillery ; and 
unless some measures be adopted for the relief of the planters, 
it is to be feared that we shall be exposed to a repetition of the 
complaints of the years 1807 and 1808. : 

It may appear to most readers that an equalization of duty 
on sugar and corn for home-made-spirits is a fulfilment, in this 
branch of trade, of the principle of political economy which 
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teaches us to give things their free course. It is, however, 
neither a full compliance with principle, nor a good practical 
method of deriving a large revenue trom the consumption of 
liquor. ‘The proper method of extracting spirits from the 
sugar-cane is to do it on the spot by making rum: but, in 
looking into our notable acts of Parliament on commercial sub- 
jects, we shall find that provision is made for discouraging the 
competition of rum with home-made gin, by. burdening the 
former with an additional duty of not less than 3s. 5d. per 
gallon. Were it not for this extra impost, the consumption of 
spirits throughout the British empire would chiefly consist in 
rum, 2s appears from the evidence of the distillers themseives*. 
These gentlemen acknowlege that rum of cqual strength with 
our corn-spirit can be imported for three shillings per gallon less : 
but the all powerful influence of the landed interest imposes a 
clog on its sale, that it may not, forsooth, interfere with the 
consumption of corn for home-made-spirits. ‘The nation is 
therefore obliged to pay three shillings per gallon more for a 
spirit which is certainly not superior to rum, in order that land- 
holders may be enabled to make a small addition to the amount 
of their rent-roll. If government, acting with strict impare 
tiality to all classes, would resort to the simple expedient of 
raising the duty on home-made gin to the same rate with that 
on rum, and would leave the preference in purchase entirely to 
the option of the consumers, they would be surprized at the 
additional revenue which this plain and equitable regulation 
would afford. It appears from the evidence of Mr. Jackson, a 
commissioner of Excise +, that the annual consumption of 
duty-paid British spirits, in the three kingdoms, is eleven mil- 
lions of gallons. Now an additional duty of three shillings per 
gallon on this quantity of liquor, whether consumed in the 
shape of rum or in that of gin, would produce a yearly revenue 
of 1,650,0001. Exclusive of this powerful adcition to our 
Treasury-receipts, advantages of a different nature would 
ensue 5 our shipping interest would be gratified by the em- 
ployment of two hundred additional merchantmen in the West 
India trade ; a farther check would be imposed on illicit distil- 
lation in Ireland ; an effectual remedy would be at last disco- 
vered for the sufferings and complaints of our planters; andy 
which is still more important, the disadvantages to our land- 
holders and farmers from the disuse of corn-spirit would be 
only imaginary. ‘These classes, however, are so inveterately 
wedded to opposite sentiments, and the attention of our public 
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men is so much engrossed with war and foreign politics, that 
we dare not be sanguine in the expectation that the count 
will be placed, at an early period, in possession of the benefits 
which we have enumerated. At the same time, it is due to.the 
spirit of impartial discussion to acknowlege that the home- 
distillery would suffer greatly, and must be indemnified at the 
public charge: but the expence of this indemnity would be 
trifling in comparison with the increase of revenue. On a 
future occasion, it is probable that we may return to this in- 
teresting topic, and enter on a proof of the opinion that the 
alteration would be productive of no real injury to the landed 
interest : but at present we take leave of it by inviting those 
who treat the results of political economy as mere theory, to 
reflect on the magnitude of the revenue which would result 
_ from this simple equalization, and to say. whether a similar 
fund can be derived from any other quarter without material 
prejudice to the national industry.. Lo 
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Art. 17. Outlines of an Attempt to establish a Knowlege of Extraneous 
Fossils, on Scientific Principles. In Two Parts. By William Mar. 
ting F.L.S. Author of Figures and Descriptions of Petriface 
tions collected in Derbyshire, &e. svo. pp 280. 8s. Boards, 
White and Co. 

A: this treatise is strictly elementary, and consists chiefly of teche 

nical terms, definitions, and proposed arrangements, we despair 
of conveying any adequate notion of its merits even to our scientific 
readers ; because the shortest tabular exposition of the author’s plan 
would still occupy more room than would be compatible with our 
ideas of distributive justice. While, however, we beg leave to refer 
the curious to the original publication, we are happy to announce 
that, under a modest title, it bespeaks much accurate observation 

and thinking ; and that it unfolds, with perspicuity and precision, a 

series of rules, or canons, by which all the species of organized relics, 

hitherto observed in the mineral kingdom, may be duly stationed, 
and recognized. In the performance of this important task, Mr. 

Martin haé triumphed over many and formidable difficulties: but we 

regret to observe that he can boast of no victory over the printer, or 

the devil, who has contrived to corrupt his good works by divers 

wicked impressions. Mur: 
7 BULLION-QUESTION. he | 


Art. 18. Hints from Holland; or, Gold Bullion as dear in Dutch 
Currency as in Bank-notes, in a Letter to two Merchants, By 
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A. W. Rutherford. 8vo. pp. go. 38. 6d. Richardson, 

W81t. 

‘This is on the whole a singular performance. | The author is by 
no means deficient in a knowlege of the particular department of the 
. subject which he has undertaken to discuss, but he is singularly un- 
fortunate as to clearness and precision of style. By way of mending 
this matter, also, he introduces now and then some Dutch idioms; a 
peculiarity of diction, which it does not often fall to the lot of 
English reviewers to remark in the works that are submitted to their 
examination. His principal argument is that the rise of gold bullion 
has not been confined, as the Bullion-Committee maintain, to this 
country, but has extended to the Continent of Europe; and he con- 
_tends that a permanent transit of gold to the Continent has taken 
place, without reference to the rates of exchange, or the value of our 
bank-paper. He exhibits a table (p. 26.) of the comparative value 
of gold-bullion in London and in Amsterdam during twenty years, 
from 1791 to 18103 the most remarkable point in which is that in 
1809 the mark of gold rose to the value of four hundred and twenty 
six guilders in silver, being ten per cent. above the rate of the pree 
ceding year, Reasoning from this foundation, and comparing our 

mint-price with its equivalent in Dutch-currency, Mr. Rutherford 
contends that in this country no depreciation of bank-paper existe, 
gold having risen as much above silver in Holland as it has risen 
above bank-notes among us : — such at least we conceive to be his 
meaning ; but his diffuse and indefinite phraseology has a tendency 
to leave his readers in no slight degree of uncertainty. His various 
arguments resolve themsclves, we apprehend, into the acknowleged 
fact of gold having for several years gained in relative value on silver. 
‘This comparative rise is maintained by’Mr. Bosanquet, (pe 34.) who 
animadverts severely on the Committee for having stated that the 
rise in the marketeprice of silver had nearly corresponded to that of 
the market-price of gold, when in fact a difference of seven per cent. 
prevailed between them*. 

_ After having discussed what may be properly called the bullion- 
part of the question, Mr. Rutherford proceeds to the commercial 
part, and dwells on the disadvantage resulting to the exchange from 
the heavy freights which we have paid to foreigners during the last 
three years, and from the great delay in obtaining payment for our 
goods sent to the Continent. The neutral shipping resorting to this 
country avas, in the years 1808 and 18<9, as follows: 


Sailed from British ports - - year 1808 year 1809 
ag: Fe with cargoes - : 878 2404 
Arrived in do, with do. - - 1670 4146 


We were curious to know whether the stoppage of the American 
trade with the Continent had occurred to this writer as one of the 
causes of the derangement of the exchange; and, when we had looked 
im vain over the chief part of the pamphlet, we found in the last 
page an explicit declaration that ¢ political causes acted the more 


et * Mr. Merle’s Evidence, Appendix, Bullion-Report. 
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energetically against us, because the Americans, whose favourable 
balances with the Continent bad enabled them to become the pur- 
ehasers of the bills of Europe upon England, to the extent of five 


millions per anaum, were extinct in the system and hors de combat.’ Lo. 


Art.19. The Speech of Randle Fackson, Esq. delivered at the 
Geveral Court of the Bauk of England, held on the 2oth Sep- 
tember 1810, respecting the Report of the Bullion-Committee of 
the House of Commons ; with Notes on the Subject of that Re- 

ort. Bvo pp. 54. 23. Butterworth. B81. 

Mr. Jackson apologizes for the publication of his speech at so con- 
siderable an interval from its delivery, by alleging the mistakes 
which have appeared respecting it, as weil with regard to the senti- 
ments as ‘o the numerical statements ; and he says that the animad- 
versions which have since been published will be considered as callin 
for the notes which accompany the text. Ou perusing the pamphlet, 
we find it to contain the substance of Mr. Jackson’s speech, expressed 
i) the third person, with reasons explanatory of, his optuions, occa- 
sionally introduced into the text, and at other tines conveyed in the 
form of notes: but though we remark no omission of consequence, 
we ccrtainly observe a considerable fall of tone from that of the 
newspaper-edition of the harangue. We have always considered the 
confidence evinced in Mr. Jacksou’s speech, and ihe evasive appear- 
ance of Mr. Whitmore’s evidence before the Bultion-“’ommittee, as 
the two great errors committed on the side of the Bank, The for- 
mer had the look of putting the Bullton-Committee at defiance, 
while the latter was calculated to give rise to a suspicion that the 
Bank were desirous of throwing a veil of mystery over their transac. 
tions ; and to judge from the altered character of Mr. Jackson’s 
speech as it now stands, we might be led to conclude that this gen- 
theman had become conscious of the presumption which it dis- 
played in its former shape. The insertions in the text of the ad- 
dress, as now republished, consist of ext:acts from the evidence be- 
fore the Committee, and of passages calculated to support Mr. 

.’s assertions ; and the notes contain explanations and arguments to 

a sivilar effect. Mr. J. enters (p. 28 ) into a demonstration of the 

solidity of the Bank, aud of its competency to do a great deal more 

than-pay its engagements 5 a course of reasoning which we cannot 
help regarding as wholly superfluous, because no well-infurmed 

erson entertains a doubt on the subject. He acknowleges (p. 31.) 
the truth of Mr. Huskisson’s remark that the average balance of go- 
verament-moncy in the hands of the Bank is ten millions: but he 
allezes that it is not-fuir to dwell on the whole of this amount a8 
having given the public any recent title to a correspondent allow- 
ance trom the Bank, t!cre having always been a balance, (though net 
so large,) and the public having long ago received equivalent consi- 
derations for it. 

Two passages in the present production meet our entire concur- 
rence : the statement (p. 39.) of the mercantile ruin that would fol- 
low that contraction of issues to which the Bank would be obliged a 
to resort by an order to resume cash-payments under present circum-<“ 


stances ; and the acknowlegement, (p. 44,) on the other hand, that 4 
return 
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return to cash-payments should on no account be delayed after the 
state of political affairs is so far altered as to render it practicable. in 
other points, we are not so fortunate as to coincide with Mr Jack- 
). son’s opinions. He isa believer in the notion that the enemy are 

seriously at work on a plan to draw our specie out of the country ; 
and he ventures to answer for Dr. Smith that, had that writer lived 
in the present day, he would have laid down a similar doctrine for 
the conduct of Banks under the Restriction-Bill as undet the system 


of cash-payments ! Lo. 


Art. 20. Short Statement of the Trade in Gold Bullion; shewing the 
true Causes of the general Scarcity and consequent high Price of 
that precious Metal; also demonstrating that the Notes of the 
Bank of England are not depreciated. Sccond Edition, enlarged. 
By John ‘Theodore Koster, Esq., Member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Lisbon. S8vo. pp.1fg. 33. 6d. Cadell and 
Davies. 8t1e 
We are induced to notice the second edition of this pamphlet, (the 

first of which was reviewed in the January Number, p. 111.) on ace 

count of the author having now put his name to it, as well as because 
he has added several comments on publications which fell into his 
hands after his Grst edition was printed ; viz. those of Mr. Bosanquet, 

Mr. Lyne, and Mr. Thornton, but more particularly that of Mr. Hill, 

ou which he animadveris at some length. He concludes by making a 

few remarks on our observations on his first edition. — The general 

object of these strictures is to enforce his favourite notion that our 
pecuniary embarassments, now as well as in 1797, are to be ascribed, 
not to the balance of payments and course of exchange, but to a di- 
minution of the stock of gold ; a diminutibn caused, he imagines, by 
the double operation of reduced supply from the mines, and increased 
consumption in manufacture. These ideas are very natural to one 
who has been much engaged in the trade of bullion, and little accus- 
tomed to investigate the principles of commerce. Had Mr. Koster 
been more intimately conversant with the latter, we are inclined to 
think that he would not attempt to account for the present state of 

ur money-system by the circumstance of a reduced stock of gold in 


the market of the world. Lo. 


- POETRY and the DRAMA. 
Art. 21. The Lay of the Last Minstrel Travest;. &v0. 98. Boards, 


Colburn. 1818. 7 
We should not perhaps have introduced even the title of sucha 


book as the present into our pages, had we not wished to mark with 
our early and decided censure the publication of as gross a come 
pound of vulgarity, ignorance, dullness, and indecency, as we 


remember to have disgraced the press of our country. - Hod 


Art. 22. The Caledonian Comet. 8vo. 18.6d. Dwyer. 1810. 
This is'a very different attack on the merits of the same author, 


| whose works are scandalized in the unworthy piece of ribaldry just 
it mentioned. The present little satire has a short advertisement pte 


fixed to it, which sensibly explains its design ; | 
® The. 
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¢ The author of the following trifle was in hopes that some able 
writer would have come forward to check the progress of false taste, ' 
which has so long prevailed in works of literature. The mysterious 
horrors of those romances, which, a few years ago, to the surprize 
of all men of sense, made a great noise, preduced so_ many ridiculous 
imitations that the evil has at length cured itself: they seem to have 
sunk into the utmost contempt ; and are now abandoned even by the 
manufacturers of novels for circulating libraries, who probably find 
private scandal a more saleable commodity. At present the O/d 
Ballad style of poetry appears to be equally in fashion ; and requires 
a stronger corrective, as tt has obviously misled men of real talents 
and knowledge. ‘Fhere can be no occasion to apologize for the 
trifle now offered to the public ; as the same motives which render 
it our duty to support the national interests, ought to induce us 
to be attentive to the credit of the national taste. The author 
would have introduced in his text the names of several other living 
poets, whose talents do honour to their country ; but that he was 
afraid of exposing himself to the charge of having adopted the policy 
on which he has animadverted in the following lines, as one of the 
means to make a work circulate.’ 

This last, sentence will be understood by a reference to the succeeding 
passage. Having censured Walter Scott’s fondness for 


¢ A laboured show of herald’s lore,’ 


the author remarks, 
‘ But still, amid this musty roll, 
Discreetly scatter’d through the whole, 
We find a heap of ancient names 
Of force to catch weak lords and dames, 
And make them spread the works that praise 
Their boasted sires of former days’ &c. &c. 


We cannot, however, agree with this satirist in the censure which 
he bestows on a very old and authorized custom of poetry. If 
Virgil celebrates the ancestors of the noble families existing in his 
own days at Rome, why may not Walter Scott have the same privi- 
lege in England? That we have too much mere heraldry, and too 
frequent a display of uainicresting antiquarian knowlege on all subjects, 
in this popular writer, are assertions which we ourselves have often 
made: but his allusions to the predecessors of the living great we 
hold to be perfectly. unexceptionable. 

On other points,—such as the ill judged choice of a hero in Mar- 
mion, &c. &c.,— points on which we have fully expressed our 
opinions,—the present objector does not materially differ from those 
opinions: but we cannot go so far as he does in condemning the 
heresies. of this vigorous though lawless poet. ‘Take him for all in 
all, he is, as the satirist allows, | 

‘ ‘ gifted with a native flame, 

And could have reached a noble height, 

Had taste and judgment track’d his flight.” 
_ 41s to the other living poets herein’ commended, we entirely 
coincide with the author in his praise of Giflard and Shge, but not i 
his high-Aluwn encomium on some others, Hoa Atte 
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Art. 23. The Influences of Sensibility. A Poem, in Three Parts. 8vo. 

gs. Boards. Mawman, &c. 1810. 

A very affectionate dedication to his father, and a modest advertise- 
ment, prepossessed us in favour of the author of this volume : but he 
must indeed be little acquainted with the poetry of his contemporaries, 
who thinks that Mrs. Hannah More, and Mr. Robins, are the only 
writers on sensibility !Sensibility, falsely so called, has been laughed 
down from the parlour into the housekeeper’s room : but there it stil 
lingers,—shedding maudlin tears over the private bottle of that lady 
and the butler. In the back. parlours also of smaller grocers’ shops, 
it sti presides. School-boys and ‘school-girls in country towns yet 
secretly foster this enemy to their future steadiness behind the 
counter ; and indigenous waiters at horels in watering-places, when 
the season is over, hire their two-penny-worth of sensibility from 
the circulating library. We by no means intend to include the 
present author’s volume among those which are likely to be perused on 
such occasions: it probably will claim a worthier station in the 
light hanging-shelves of the dressing-room, and is certainly the work 
of a writer who is superior to most preceding sentimentalists, We 
only suggest that his subject has been too much hackneyed and too 
much degraded of late years, in every manner, for the reader to avoid 
entertaining something like a prejudice against it; and good feelings 
suffer greatly by the hypocrisy which imitates them. That the present 
claimant is not devoid of some genuine right to our attention, 
the following lines will evince : 


¢ Hail, heav’n-born souls! ye highly favour’d throng, 
Who range the mazes of harmonious song : 
Who, by the spirit of the muses taught, 
Thro’ utmost nature wing creative thought, 
Hail, ye who breathe derial trance around, 
From soft according instruments of sound. 
And ye, whose pencil Nature bade combine 
The truth and vigour of her own design. 
If lost th? illustrious record of your name, 
Aind swept your works from being and from fame, 
Sunk then were all the honours of mankind, 
And dark.the boundless universe of mind.’ 


We could specify several usages of words ina sense not sufficiently 
precise throughout this poem, and many tautologous and feeble 
sentences.— More severe studies, and the real business of life, should 
correct that selfish luxury of the imagination, which in these pages 
seems to delight in dwelling on fictitious scenes of melancholy. 
oe ae will be fit for action, who really indulges such dreams 
as these : 


‘ Next incidental Pleasure’s pensive train 
‘he lone employment of the mind sustain ; 
With all their casual interests they throng, 
And Solitude’s illusive hour prolong.’ 
This is sickly ; and too much of the same sort of indolent ¢ sensibility’ 
6ccurs in a very short composition. We recommend some honour- 
‘ able 
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able and useful occupation, as a corrective of such idle feelings, to 
this ingenious author. Hod 
Art. 24. Caleb Quotem, and his Wife! an Opera. 8vo. as. 6d. 

Riebardson. , 

Mr. Flenry Lee, manager of the theatres of Taunton, Barnstaple, 
‘Wells, Dorchester, Bridgewater, &c. Kc. here brings a charge of 
grand larceny against Mr. George Colman, (of facetious reputation, ) 
for having stolen the hero of the above farce, together with a whole 
‘scene of comic dialogue, and mast daringly inserted the said hero and 
scene into * the Review, or Wags of Windsor,” a dramatic com- 

osition which bears the name or one of the names of the last men- 
tioxed playwright. If Mr. Lee’s dates are correct, his charge is 
clearly made out; and all the * paint, poetry, and putty” of Caleb 

uotemn ‘are exclusively his own! but non nostrum est tantas com- 
ponere lites.—We find a whimsical song, which would overcome the 
most stubb ‘ra resistance of laughter, in this extravaganza of buffoon- 
ery. It begins, 

‘ In sweet poetic chime 
Of Milton I learnt rhyme,’ &c. &c. 

_ Absurd as Mr. Lee has made himself, he is kept in countenance 
by many more favoured dramatists of the day, whose merits equally 
rest on the sole basie of punning and alliteration. D° 











Art.25. The Metamorphosis of Sona; a Hindu Tale, with a Glos- 
sary. descriptive of the Mythology of the Sastras. By John 
Dudley, Vicar of Sileby in Liecestershire. Crown 8vo. Boards. 
Black and Co. 1810. 

Were it not for the glossary, this poem would really be harder than 

Greek to most of our readers. It commences thus: 


¢ Honour to thee, Ganesa, sapient lord! 
3ut next be thou, Bhavani, most ador’d. 
Or if Nerbudda’s name thou deigns’t to bear, 
Nerbudda’s praises gladly we declare.’ 


Ganesa is the son of Siva, one of the three personages of the 
Hindu wiad. Siva, our older acquaintance, is the personitication 
of the destructive power; Vishnu, of the preserving power; and 
Brahmé, of the creative power: — but this triad does not seem to 
bear any proper analogy (as the author observes,) to the Christian 
Trinity ; because the three personages of which it is composed are 
all created deities, and of an order confessedly inferior to the supreme 
Brahmé, the first great cause of all things. In Sanscrit, these three 
deities are called the Trimurti; that is, the three forms; meaning 
the three stages through which all created beings pass. Bhavani is 
a goddess, and the wife of Siva. The Nerbudda, and the Sona, are 
two of the principal rivers in India—-—-Scarcely do we meet with a 
line in this little poem that does not require as much annotation as 
the above, for the generality of readers: —but our poets are every 
day making us more familiar with the mythology of the Hindus. 
The present volume is so full in its illustrations of that mythology» 


that we might almost recommend it as a text-book in the lower de- 
Ml partments 
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partments of study at the East-India-College. It catinot as yet hope 
tor any wide circulation ; because, comparatively speaking, but few 
poetical travellers will yet wish to journey 


‘ Where tawers the Omerc*handac, sacred height, 
For many an age Nerbudda’s fond delight ; : 
Not more could Indra golden Meri love 


Or Chrishna rural Goverdhén approve.’ Hod. 


Art. 26. The Associate Minstrels. Crown.8vo. 73. 6d. Boards, 
Conder. 1810. 
What personage may our readers suppose the authors of the fol- 
lowirg couplet to be addressing ? 


¢ Still, Oh! thou friend of peace and wisdom’s nurse, 
May I with thee and innocence converse 2» 


The personage is Silence; who in this conversation must certainly 
surpass even the liishman’s echo. We, however, decline any farther 
intercourse with her or her associate minstrels, than will saffice to 
remark that the vignette in the utle-page, engraved by Isaac Taylor, 
from a drawing by Isaac ‘Taylor, jun. is a most extravagant burlesque 
of pyramidical grouping ; and that we felt an np feigned pleasure in 
hearing the associate minstrels say, at the end of their volume, 


‘ We sigh and bid the tuneful choir 


A sad, —a long, — a last farewell!’ 


Art.27. Solomon; a Sacred Drama. Translated from the Germae 
of Klopstock. By Robert Huish, izmo. 5s. Boards. 
~ Hatchard. 

The translator of this drama dedicates his work to Mrs. Hannah 
More, inthe loftiest terms of panegyric. He then proceeds, in his 
preface, to pronounce a very ambiguous opinion oa the merits of 
Klopstock, and remarks that this poet has been neglected ia Eng- 
land, while very inferior writers of his own country have been en- 
couraged. This may be true, for we are not disposed to think highly 
of German literature: but what must we think of Klopstock him- 
self? if the following account of him be even in part correct, and we 
are decidedly of opinion that itis. The language of the first sentence 
is rather extraordinary : 

‘ Many, it is certain, are deterred, not on’y from the perusal, but from 
the translation of the works of Klopstock, “by the extreme difficulty 
of the undertaking, arising from the singularity of his stile; from 
his licentious use of compound words; and the roughness of his 
thythm ; and the obscurity which he throws over his ideas, by his 
gross innovations of the established rules of the German language. 
His ‘figures sometimes border on the vidiculouvs. Shakespeare calle 
thunder the artillery of heaven; but Klopstock attempts to surpass 
Shakespeare, and calls it the ‘* ten-thousander of the Almighty ?” — 
*Conciseness appears to be his sole study ; and the sense ts often 
sacrificed or revdered obscure to olttain it. Asa proof of this ase 
sertion, it is only necessary to examine his examples of the concisee 
ness of the German language in opposition to the English ; when it 


must be allowed that, by the coinage of a few compound words s, and 
a harsh 
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a harsh metre, to which he may truly lay the claim of being the pae 
rent, he has succeeded in comprizing in two lines, what in English 
is expressed in five: but at the same time it would be a difficult task 
to extract the same meaning from them.’ ' 

Mr. Huish goes on to observe that Klopstock is little known in 
England as a poet, excepting from an unfaithful and spiritless 
translation of the first fifteen books of his Messiah. he first four 
books of the original contain passages (he thinks) which are not tobe 
equalled for:sublimity in any antient or modern work : -— but we sus- 

ect, to use a humble phrase, that in this ordinate eulogy the trans. 
ator’s ‘* swans are geese.””? After having observed ‘ that the epi- 
sodes in this poem are in general too prolix, and often unaptly intro. 
duced ; and that they have so little connection with the main purport 
of the work, that were they to be wholly omitted it would prove 
rather beneficial to that work than a loss;’ after all these objections 
to Klopstock’s judgement, taste, and genius, he adds what we con- 
ceive to be the climax of censure: ‘ the reader must be possessed of 
an uncommon share of perseverance and patience who can peruse the 
twenty vooks of the Messiah without feeling ennvi.? It will not 
serve as a palliative to this severe criticism,’ to say that ‘* the work is 
on the whole worthy of the renown which it has obtained; and will 
ever remain a monument of the transcendant genius of its author ;’ 
because this remark 1s contradicted by what precedes, and still more 
by what follows it: * he who can peruse the twentieth book without 
being weary of the endless repetitions of Hosannahs and Hallelujahs, 
must have the patience of the author himself. {t has been observed, 
that there are so many Hiallelujahs in this book that it is supposed 
the author had contracted for editing the whole psalter 5 the 
cherubs.” 
"The translator then gives us some remarks by Klopstock himself, 
on his two dramas of Solomon and the Death of Adam ; and he con- 
cludes by assuring his readers of his consolation, in reflecting ‘ that 
he has instilled no poison into the youchful mind; and that his en- 
deavours have been directed to the promotion of religion and virtue ;” 
thus implying, we presume, that such has not been the effect of the 
transla:ions from Schiller and Kotzebue. We believe, however, 
that nothing but taste has been injured by those translations ; and that 
No virtue but patience will be exercised by the present. The play 
3s dull beyond toleration ; and although Solomon himself had written 
it, none but Job could have perused it throughout, with a perfect 


command of temper. 
We select one of the best passages; — 
* Heman, Solomon’s friend, comes to bid him a dying farewell. 
© Solomon. Thou shalt not bid farewell. 
* Heman. Not bid farewell? 
The heart will do it, tho’ the speech may fail. 
That heart, which often in the midnight hour 
Has with the throes of death tumultuous beat — 
But from my friends, and thee I will conceal 
The torments I endur’d; and, like the grave, 
Which closely hides the horrors of corruption, 
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Will be silent! I did not suppose, 
On that bless’d day on which our friendship sprung, 
That were I in the grave before thee laid, 
That I should leave thee in thy present state, 
A state too dreadful for my jips to speak, 
From God estranged. 
© Solomon. WHeman, thou hast declar’d 
That scarce a breath of thee remains on earth, ee 
I pray thee, then, — shorten it not for me,’ &c. &c. Hod é 


Art. 28. The Old Bard’s Farewell, a Poem. 4to. 28. Clarke. 18rt. 

When Mr. Jerningham presents this poem to the public as ¢ the 
last labour of declining age’,—as ‘ the milder fragrance of a winter- 
flower’,—we seem to be required by a principle of politeness, and 
regard to an old friend, to be complimentary rather than critical, 
and to part with him, as he wishes to part with tis, on good terms, 
We will not, therefore, receive the * Old Bard’ with a cynical 
phiz, nor carp at little blemishes which our investigating habits will 
not allow us to pass unobserved: but we shall congratulate Mr. J. 
on the amiable sentiments which his muse has cherished, and on the 
loyal and patrictic wishes which he breathes forth in this his closing | 
song. If, ‘in the gay season of impetuous youth,’ Mr. Jerningham: *y 
was seduced by the writings of Voltaire into the paths of infidelity, 
he rejoices that * Truth recalled him to her hallowed bower.’ Like 
a real Christian, he contemplates with heart-felt satisfaction the 
downfall of the Inquisition and the abolition of the Slave-trade ; and 
when he turns his eyes to Great Britain, they are lifted up in prayers 
for her security and amelioration.—Having in his “¢ Alexandrian 
School *”” expressed his sentiments relative to certain doctrines of the 
Church, he here poetically addresses the bishops on the subject of 
its farther reformation, and urges the clergy at large to the di:- 
charge of their duty: | 











| ¢ Ye high-exalted pastors of the realm, 

Whose skillfull hands direct the sacred helm, 
Whose spotless mind with wisdom’s lore is fraught, 
Whose white investment figures heav’nly thought, 
Your awful task invariably pursue, 
To your tremendous duty dare be true. 


‘ J’ is-yours, ye leaders of the holy train, 
To guard with jealous eye th’ intrusted fane : 
’T; is yours to perfect with a gradual hand 
What the first great Reformers. boldly piann’d. 
From the blessed dome undauntedly efface 
Each mark’d deformity, each fancied grace, 
The borrowed columns of the Roman pile, 
Each ling’ring semblance of the elder style. 


€ Still may the sainted Ark secure remain 
From the detiling touch of hauds profane : 








@uctem 





* See our Review, Vol. lix, N.S. P. 32. / 
Rey. Marcu, 1811. Y ~ Through | 
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Through all her progress may she ever own 

The unremitting sanction of the Throne £ 

As on one stem two kindred flow’rs arise, 

And breathe their blended incense to the skies, 
Together smile beneath the cheering gale, 
Together droop beneath the batt’ring hail 
Thus the two sacred forms of Church and State 
Must ever join in one involving fate, 

Glow in one sun, and with one grief consume, 
One mind, one heart, one peril, and one tomb. 





© Ye village-priests, Religion’s humbler band, 
With zeal inspir’d, around her altar stand ; 
To her pure shrine, affectionately bear 
The tears of widows, and the poor man’s prayer. 
Oh, steal once more Promethean fire from Heav’n, ' 
Praise-worthy theft, assur’d to be forgiv’n 
An higher strain of energy assume, 
Nor be like statues bending o’er a tomb.’ 





To the tune of ‘* O save my country, Heav’n 2? this farewell con 


cludes : 





¢ Oh England! oh my country! favor’d isle 
Inur’d to bask in Heav’n’s resplendent smile ! 
While, ever active and profusely kind, 
Th’ affection of our God is unconfin’d, 
While in broad cataracts it show’rs on you, 
Ah! let not yours ascend in gentle dew: 
On Virtue’s wing to higher flight arise, 
Deserve your bliss, and vindicate the skies : 
Of that fall’n edifice which Europe plann’d, 
You like a solitary column stand: © 
Blind to the birth which pregnant time awaits, 
Aiwfully safe, amidst the wreck of states.’ 





If we were disposed to be fastidious, we could object to the last 
line of this extract, and tothe poct’s grappling a dream to his heart, 


at p. 8. Mos 


Art. 20. Lines addressed to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
on his being appointed Regent. By Philopatria, jun.  8vo. 
6d. Sherwood and Co. 

How blind must be the vanity of Philopatria, jun. if it could lead 
him to suppose, for a moment, that a Prince possessing a highly 
cultivated taste could be flattered by sueh effusions as his muse has 
here poured forth! In the Regent he sees a patron of poets, and 
their golden age is supposed to be arrived : 








‘ No more shall poets on rude mattrass lie 
Unhonour’d drag a life,—-unnoticed dic ;’ 
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but what is this to Philopatria ? for whatever beds of down, or beds 
of roses, the Prince may order for true poets, a straw mattress would 


fully repay this eulogist. Mo-v. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 30. The Lady of the Lake 3 a Romance, founded on the Poem 
so called by Walter Scott, Esq. 2 Vols. 12mo. 10s. Boards. 


Tegg. 1810. 

In the 21st article of this Review, we have mentioned with repro 
bation an avowed travesty, in rhime, of Mr. Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel; and the present volumes offer an un-intentional travesty 
of the same poet’s Lady of the Lake, in prose which is sometimes 
poetically bombastic and sometimes inanimate. We have rarely seen. 
a more audacious attempt to pirate a work by merely altering its 
style ; and to impose on the public by arranging the title so as to 
make Mr. Walter Scott appear at first sight to be the author of the 
book.—The story remains the same inall material points, and the 
sentences are often changed only so far as to break the rhime ; though 
even this is not always completely effected. In the process of mu- 
tation, also, some notable blunders are occasionally committed; a8, 


for instance, Vol. I. p. 130. lines 4 and 5. Cr.2- 


Art. 31. The Shipewreck, or Memoirs of an Irish Officer and his Fa- 
mily. By Theodore Edgeworth, Esq. 12mo. 3 Vols. 15% 


sewed. Tegg. 1811. , 
Among the various speculations of the book-making tribe, few are 


more provoking to the reader than the trick of assuming the names 
ef approved authors, in order to obtain attention for worthless publi- 
cations. Those of Hamilton, Radcliffe, Burney, and Edgeworth, 
have been thus unwarrantably employed; and the writer who now 
calls himself ‘Iheodore Edgeworth, and who is certainly not the 
well-known Mr. Edgeworth of Ireland, has perhaps as little title to 
the name of that family as he certainly possesses to a share of its lites 
rary celebrity. His novel contains a defence of duelling, which 
might be mischievous if it were better written ; and the hero dis- 
plays his liveliness of spirit by engaging in riote, and signalizes the 
goodness of his heart by becoming the dupe of a mav whom he dese 
pises. The author’s style, also, is always inelegant, and sometimes 
bombastic ; he talks of ¢ the heart being electrified by the twitch of 
apprehension,’ and of its being ‘ decoyed to a pinnacle of short-lived 
jubilation? In a word, we have found nothing in his work which 
could lead us either to excuse or to credit the imposition which seems 


to be attempted in the title-page. Mets Bar 


MILITARY and NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Art. 32. The Rights of the Army vindicated; in an Appeal to the 
Public on the Case of Captain Foskett. To which is subjoined 
the whole of Captain F.’s Correspondence with the respective 
Commanders in Chief (H. R. H. the Duke of York and Sir 
David Dundas) and also with the Officers successively command- 
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Ing the 15th Light Dragoons. By Henry Foskett, Esq. late 
Senior Captain in the 15th Light Dragoons. 8vo. 6s. Rich- 
ardson. &c. 
. "A former statement of Captain Foskett’s case was mentioned in 
our Number for June last, p. 219. and we then gave our opinion 
that he had not been well treated. Such an opinion, we apprehend, 
will be more general and more decided on-a perusal of the fuller 
detail now before us ; which is composed with as much temper and 
. as few marks of irritation as an officer in the writer’s circumstances 
could manifest.— The question is not of a literary nature, nor within 
our jurisdiction : but it appears to us that ‘ the Rights (and'laws) of 
the Army’ have certainly been. violated/in the case of Captain Fos- 
_kett; andwe think that every military officer should peruse and digest 
the contents of this pamphlet. — It clearly shews that the com- 
Mander of a regiment may take unhandsome methods of removing : 
from it an officer whom he does not like, and that this officer may 
. contend in vain against power and perseverance. The object of the 
former might surely have been effected in a concise, a manly, and 
. yet a gentle way ; and the professional career of the latter needs not 
have been totally stopped, even though his regimertal promotion could 
not be obtained. G.2. 


Art. 33. a Appeal to the Public, in behalf of Nicholas Tomlinson, 
Esg. a Captain in His Majesty’s Navy. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Baldwin 
Captain ‘Tf. was aecused, in #810, of having transmitted a forged 
receipt for blacksmith’s work done to a vessel under his com- 
mand, to the Navy Board, in 1795; and, after having been treated 
certainly with very little ceremony, he was arraigned at the Oid 
‘Bailey in July last, as a common culprit,? and fully acquitted. 
‘The present appeal states his professional services, and the injustice 
of his case ; which last is of a nature that renders it generally in 
“teresting to all Naval officers, who may be hable to similar dangers. 
— Motives are assigned to the members of the Navy Board, of which 
“we cannot judge: bnt the facts seem to indicate the want of some in 
farther regulations in matrers of this kiad, that would prevent | 
‘officers from being subject to such hardship as Captain T’, en- 
countered, : p° 


Art. 34. 4 Sketch of the Campaign in Portugal. 8vo. pp. 48. 18. 6d. 

Murray. 13810, 

This short tract {3 one of the most respectable pamphlets, ona 
military subject, which has for some time come before us. The 
writer is friendly to Lord Wellington, but he is’friendly to him in 
the way in which every impartial and well informed mind is disposed 
to feel. He deals in no extravagant panegyric, but restricts himself 
to clearing his Lordship from the charges which were brought against 
him by persons who 2re unacquainted with military affairs ; and which 
were of two kinds,— his failure in defending the Portuguese territory, 
and his taking advantage of Massena’s retreat to act offensively. 
We will not detain our readers with arguments in refutation of these 
allegations, but confine our attention to a few particulars mentioned 


in the pamphlet before us. The author estimates Massena’s army 
c ) in 
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in October, after the junction of Regnier’s division, at 80,000 men. 
This was before the arrival of Drouet and Gardanne, whose corps 
have probably done somewhat more than replace the blanks caused, 
during the winter, by sickness and the sword. Of the strength of 
Lord W.’s lines at Torres Vedras, the writer speaks (p. 36. and 33.) 
in the language of hope and confidence, but without presuming to 
anticipate the result of the contest in Portugal. Whatever that may 
be, ¢ the maintenance of Lord Wellington’s position,’ he says, ¢ will 
operate as a most important diversion in favour of that part of the 
peninsula, by detaining in front of Lisbon, in a state of comparative 
inactivity, and in a certain degree of deterioration, an immense French 
army, a large proportion of which might otherwise be employed 
| either in disarming or reducing to subjection the remainder of Por- 
tugal, in occupying and securing the north western provinces of 
Spain, in reducing the remaining forces of Catalonia, in making a 
decisive attack in Valencia, or finally, in supporting, perhaps 
terminating successfully, the siege of Cadiz.? This is not an ex- 
aggerated picture of the advantages derived from the stand made by 
Q. his Lordship: but the misfortune is that they have not been turned to 
| good account by the Spaniards, nor, as we fear, by our own govern- 
ment, since we now hear for the first time of Spanish volunteers being 
sent over and taught the exercise by British serjeants in Majorca 5 
that is, we are now beginning to make of that island the use which 
we ought to have made of it two years ago.—The author has very 
properly abstained from entering into the discussion of any political 
question, such as the propriety of employing a British force in the 
peninsula, or of undertaking to pay and officer a large proportion of 
the Portuguese army; and he has made it a rule to confine himself 
vo the consideration of military topics. ) Lo. 














ARTS, &c. 

Art. 35. The Speculum, or Art of Drawing ‘in Water-Colours ; and 
Instructions for sketching from Nature ; comprising the whole 
Process of a Water-Coloured Drawing, familiarly exemplified in 

o Drawing, Shadowing, and Tinting a complete Landscape in all 

its progressive Stages ; with Directions for compounding and 





using Colours, Indian Ink, Bister, &c. By J, Hassell. i2mo. 

2s. Tegg. 

We can recommend this little manual to all those who cultivate 
the pleasing art of landscape-drawing. It conveys, in a concise and 
perspicuous manner, good directions for sketching from Nature, and 
completing the drawing with taste and effect. We wish, however, 
that, though the lessons are addressed to a pupil, the writer had 
avoided all imitation of the cookery-books in his style, and had 
not talked of tinting ‘ your clouds’ and ‘ your trees,’ as Mrs. Glasse 
talks of skinning ‘* your eels” and cleaning ** your calf’s head !”” G2. 








Art. 36. Domestic Management; or, the healthful Cookery-book. 
To which is prefixed, a treatise on Diet, as the surest Means to 
preserve Health, long Life, &c. with many valuable Observations 
on the nutritious and beneficial, as well as the injurious Effects of 
various kinds of Food ; also Remarks on the wholesome and per- 
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nicious Modes of Cookery. Intended as an Antidote to modern 
Errors therein. ‘To which is added, the Method of treating such 
trifling medical Cases as properly come within the Sphere of Do- 
mestic Management. By a Lady. 12mo. 53. Boards. Crosby 
and Co. 1810. : 3 
Although it be true that our health depends very much on our 
food, and that by a proper attention to what we cat and drink we 
may avoid or alleviate many diseases, still we are of opinion that no 
cordial co-operation will ever be effected between the physician and 
the cook, such as is attempted in this treatise. The grand objects of 
each party are so different that we can never expect a hearty union. 
Besides, few if any persons are so far skilled in the two arts, of com- 
pounding drugs and making ragouts, as to render them competent td 
this double kind of duty. Probably, not one member of the Royal 
College of Physicians, though they may all love good eating, could 
prescribe a recipe for a soup or a fricassee ; and the fair author of the 
work now before us evidently does not understand medicine nor phy- 
siology. Her dishes, indeed, judging from the description which is 
given of them, would be very savoury and delicious ; and some advice 
with respect to economics is interspersed, which, though rather trite, 


is very judicious. If this lady would doard our corps for a year, and 


in that time run a course through all the compositions which % de- Se 


scribes, we might give a more practical opinion of them, and perhaps 
be put into such a good humour that we should more heartily recom- 


mend her /iterary cookery. : 
Bos. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 37. Thoughts and Remarks on establishing an Institution for the 
Support and. Education of unportioned respectable Females. 8vo. 
pp. 248. 7s. Boards. Longman and Co, 
© To a nunnery.”? —No. Thanks to Providence, the age of nun- 

neries is gone, and we should be truly sorry to see them revived under 

the pretext of rectifying the abuses. which have crept into the 
fashionable boarding-schools ia the vicinity of the metropolis. Mrs. 

Whitford, the author of ‘these Thoughts, writes from a good 

motive: but in point of composition her work is very defective, and 

her suggestion is very romantic. This lady seems to know some- 
thing of the present mode of education in boarding-schools ; and for 
her exposure of its evil tendency, parents are much obliged to her: 
but we cannot think that her plan of a Protestant Nunnery in York- 
shire, on a large scale, consisting of a hundred females, among whom 
no male is to be admitted, excepting a chaplain, for Sunday duly, 
would be any great improvement. on the existing boarding-school 
system. Mrs. W. grants that the matron must have Argus’ eyes: 


‘but if the matron could employ Argus himself, this hundred- 


eyed gentleman would find, from a little experience, that he had not 
eyes enough to /ook after a hundred young women even in a Protest- 
ant Nunnery. Large establishments are always unfriendly to virtue ; 
and if the boarding-school plan is to be abolished, on the grouud. of 


its baneful effects on the majority of females, especially on those he 
5. the 
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the middle classes, it is better to revive the old fashioned mode 
of day-schools, in which the children of the neighbourhood were 
educated, during the hours of study, and dismissed in the evening to 
the bosom of their respective families. For the females of nobility and 
gentry» private education is recommended. In this way, the dif- 

erent classes of society would be kept distinct ; and the daughters of 
little tradesmen would not be brought up to ape their superiors, to 
despise their parents behind the counter, and to dream of coaches and 


drawing-rooms, Mo-y- 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 38. 4 Dissertation upon the Logos of St. Fobn, comprehending 
the Substance of Sermons preached before the University of Ox- 
ford. By Richard Laurence, LL D., Rector of Mersham, Kent. 

 8vo. pp 83. 3s. Rivingtons. 

Could the preface to St John’s Gospel be proved to have been the 
addendum of a subsequent age, Divines both of the trinitarian and the 
uni.artan schools would be relieved from considerable embarrassment 
since, on the hypothesis of either sect, that composition is not alte- 
gether free from difficulties. Though, however, it may be regarded 
by some persons as aukwardly spliced and introduced for the sake of 
the term Aoyos, Logos, which does not afterward occur in the evange- 
list’s narrative, to designate the Saviour, it ought to be observed 
that we have not the authority of MSS. to justify the suspicion of 
its having been interpolated: so that critics on both sides are reduced 
to the necessity of ascertaining its origin and precise meaning. It 
will require some acumen to discover the exact line of demarcation 
between the two parties in this controversy ; one sect contending fot 
‘a metaphoricai personification of the Logos, and the other for its 
absolute personality : but whether this term signifies a divine attribute 
or the divine essence, it is equally impossible to conceive that either 
could literally have been made flesh : so that both trinitarians and uni- 
tarians are compelled to the adoption of a figurative sense. As the 
former does not maintain that the Divine Essence, or a real subsist- 
ence in the Divine Nature, was actually converted into flesh, any more 
than the latter insists that the Divine Wisdom was thus converted, 
we cannot help thinking that the whole of the dispute is more in 
words than in substance ; and that Dr. Laurence, with all his learn- 
ing and ingenuity, will be found to have accomplished nothing ma- 
terial. ‘Towards the conclusion of his dissertation, he calls on theos 
logical inquirers ‘to look beneath the surface ; not to take assertions 
on trust; not to exalt reason above revelation, nor their own opinion 
above both;’ to the excellence of which advice we subscribe: but, 
as it is a sort of language usually. found in the mouth of the adver- 
sary, the Doctor will not probably gain much by the adoption of it. 

This learned divine first considers the supposed origin of the exe 
pression, in thé next place discusses the different meanings which have 
been affixed to it, and, lastly, endeavours to ascertain the sense in 
which it was understoad by the primitive Christians. Respecting 
the source of the term Acyos, in the peculiar sense which must be affixed 
$0 it in the preface to St. John’s Gospel, Dr. L. has brought to- 
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gether the different opinions which have been advanced on the sub- 
ject ; some supposing it to have been borrowed from the 99"} 979975 
memora dadonat, ** the word of the Lord,” of the Chaldee Paraphrasts ; 
others, that it was adopted from the Rabbins and Platonic philo-' 
sophers of the time, in the sense of ratio, mens; or intelligentia 3 others, ' 
that it was derived from the Gnostics; and others that it was sug- 
gested by Ps. xxxiii. 6. ‘* by the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made,” &c. It is also stated that Schleusner, adverting to the fre- 
quent use of the rhetorical figure called Metonymy among the Jews,’ 
does not hesitate to translate Aoyos teacher in John i. 16, and ia 
Luke iv. 36. — Having fairly detailed the different conjectures of the 
learned, Dr. L. abstains from a positive decision of preference ;: 
being more solicitous that the doctrine of Personality, which he 
assumes asa fact, should be included in the use of this term, than to 
assign its source to this or that quarter. He thus sums up the inquiry: 
‘ Whichsoever of these various suppositions we admit, whether we 
consider the term as used by the Evangelist metonymically, according 
to the characteristical genius of his native janguage, or as derived 
from the phraseology of the Gnostics; or whether, in conformity 
with the other conjectures, we choose to say, that it was suggested 
by a particular passage in the Psalms, or that it was a technical ex- 
pression of Rabbinical usage et the time, or that it was evidently 
borrowed from the Chaldee Paraphrases, which were in equal est/- 
mation with Jews, and with Christians, still shall we assume the fact, 
that it is to be contemplated solely in a personal point of view, m a 
point of view which represents.it as indicative of an actual subsistence, 
and a real person.’ | 
In the second chapter, Dr. Laurence states the question at 
issue between him and the Unitarians, to be ¢ whether the term Aoyosy 
which has been usually regarded as the name of a divine person, can 
be supposed to mean nothing more than a divine attribute :’ but in 
the discussion of this question we cannot compliment him -on the 
energy of his logic. To discountenance the notion of a metaphorical 
sense, or personified attribute, and to refute those who would trans- 
late Aoyos Wisdom, he observes, § we may indeed say, if we please, 
that the attribute Wisdom was in the beginning, and that slre was ia 
the beginning with God: but how can we with propriety assert, 
God ?? * Can Deity be ascribed to an abstract 
quality ??, How could Dr L., who had just before been pointing 
out the frequent use of metonymies among the Jews, hazard 
such a question? If he admits that Wisdom may so far be personi* 
fied, that she may be represented to have been in the beginning with 
God, she may, by a figure not less bold, be said to be God. With 
equal propriety we may assert that God is Wisdom, as that ** God 
is Light ;” though, in fact, we thus ascribe Deity to an abstract 
quality. The distinction which Dr. L. endeavours to make between 
the two forms of expression, ** Goodness is God,’ and ‘‘ God 8 
oodness,”’ is puerile ; because the sense of both (and about sense an 
not modes of expression are we speaking, ) 1s the same. ot 
Dr. L. proceeds to charge his opponents with metaphorical incon: 


gruity af the most revolting kind, when they say that Wisdom was: 
rs made 
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made flesh, &c.: but, as we have already remarked, this incongruity 
is not less glaring on his own hypothesis. No part of the Divine 
Essence can literally be converted into flesh, nor be made man ; 
though both ‘suppositions, in a figurative sense, may be maintained, 
Since, however, the author has laboured to establish his view of the 
subject in opposition to that of the Unitarians, we will not curtail his 
reasoning : 

‘ Personify as we please, still must we find it difficult to explain, 
how a mere attribute can be supposed to have assumed our nature, 
and to have dwelt among us. Metaphor, it is true, may ascribe to 
an attribute’ a personal character and operation, but surely cannot 
represent it as becoming a real man, and a particular individual, with- 
out manifest absurdity. If, however, St. John be supposed only to 
mean, that the wisdom of God was illustriously displayed in Jesus 
Christ, would he, it may be observed, have expressed so incontro- 
vertible a position in so singular a mode? Were it intended simply to 
affirm that a man appeared, eminently wise, to say that a divine 
attribute was made flesh, and, exhibiting the glory of God’s only 
begotten Son, dwelt with us full of grace and truth, would be a 
species of figurative phraseology without a parallel. Besides, it is on 
both sides agreed, that by the term flesh, must be understood that, 
which is properly and truly man. Unless therefore the Logos here 
alluded to indicates something more than an attribute personified, 
something which possesses a real personality, how can aciual mane 
hood be predicated of it,.without the substitution of an hypothesis 
more subtle, in its explication at least, than the hypothesis of the 
Docetez. The Docetz contended, tnat a celestial Spirit assumed the 
human form; the Unitarian, on the other hand, coniends, that the 
wisdom of the Deity assumed actual humanity, and thus appears to 
convert an attribute into a substance. !f, however, to avoid the idea 
of so preposterous a conversion, he argues, that the term Aoyo;, which 
elsewhere signifies God’s wisdom, signifies here a man, possessing @ 
portion of that wisdom, to say nothing of his inconsistency in making 
the same expression import first the inspiring principle personified, 
and afterwards the person inspired, how will the» proposition then 
stand? Will it not consist in the assertion, that a man endowed 
with divine wisdom was truly a man; an exposition, as harsh in its 
metaphor, and inconclusive in its meaning as the former? But let 
us suppose, according to the general persuasion, that the word always 
implies a person, one, who was the only begotten Son of God, parti- 
cipating in the Godhead, and every difficulty in the construction of 
the Apostle’s language vanishes, every sentence admits an easy solue 
tion, exempt from all those intricacies and perplexities, which seem 
to render the Unitarian comment, not a simple illustration of divine 
truths, but an inexplicable knot of hyperbolical incongruities.’ 

Throughout the whole of these passages, Dr. Laurence appears to 
us to have exposed himself to the pointed animadversions of Unitas 
rians ; and to them we chearfully resign the task. 

In the last chapter, which refers to the evidence of primitive anti- 
quity, Dr. L. produces very little which helps to settle the dispute, 
though he scems confident that it was the opinion of en 
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of the earliest period, that by the word doyos ‘the Evangelist. meant 
not to describe a metaphorical’ but a real person.” ! 

‘This dissertation is reputable to the learned industry of the author, 
and contains much of that quality which is admired in an University, 
though it makes little impression elsewhere. 


HISTORY. 
Art. 39. An Historical and Topographical Description of Chelsea dnd 


its Environs ; interspersed with biographical Anecdotes of illustrie 

ous and eminent Persons who have resided in Chelsea during the 

three preceding Centuries. By Thomas Faulkner, of Chelsea, 

S8vo. pp. 459. 158. Boards. Egerton, &c. 

We remember that, on the publication of Dr. Robertson’s first 
historic labour, it was remarked to him that a history of Scotland 
was no very attractive subject. What, we should be glad to know, 
would then have been said of a history of the Charter-house*, or 
of a history of Chelsea? —Mr. Faulkner appears to have entertained 
a2 prudent distrust of the degree of interest which the public might 
take in his performance, and has accordingly adopted the precaution 
of intrenching himself behind a list of subscribers. He has also had 
the geod sense to affect nothing beyond the plain character of the 
historian of a suburb, and has been contented to fill his pages with 
the humble but useful matter arising from his inquiry, without seek- 
ing an adventitious importance from extraneous topics, The volume 
is composed of descriptions of the public buildings of Chelsea, with 
sketches of the lives of the eminent men who have successively res 
sided in that village ; and as Chelsea ranks among the oldest and plea- 
santest of the country-retreats around London, the list of remarkable 
persons who have had houses within its limits during the last century 
is very considerable, In the reign of Queen Anne, the number of 
dwellings in Chelsea was about 300, but they are now increased 
above seven-fold. The Dutchess ot Mazarine, Sir Richard Steele, Dr. 
Atterbury, Dean Swift, Sir Robert Walpole, and Dr.Mead, all ranked 
among the occasional inhabitants of Chelsea ; and a short notice 
is given of their lives, with a more extended account of two of 
the most eminent residents at Chelsea, Sir Thomas More and Sir 
Hans Sloane —A map of Chelsea, as it stood in the year 1664, and 
séveral plates, are interspersed through the volume; which will not 
only be particularly acceptable to the inhabitants of that place, but 
will afford amusement and intelligence to the general reader. Lo. 


} BIOGRAPHY. 

Art. 40. The Life of Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray; compiled 
from: original Manuscripts, by M. L. F. de Bausset, formefly 
Bishop of Alais, and translated from the French’ by William 
Mudford. $8vo. 2 Vols. 18s. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 
¥810. 

_ The utmost gentleness of manners, a tempér which nothing! could 

disturb; perfect ingenuousness, eminent attainments, a-‘sublime genius, 
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* See our: Nuniber for August, 18c9, p.343. 
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exalted virtue, and elevated piety, created the singular interest. which 
belonged to Fenelon when living, and which still surrounds. his 
memory. stg 

Accident has prevented us from announcing, at an earlier period, 
the valuable addition made to our literary stores by the present trans* 
lation of a book which we strongly commended in the Appendixes 
to our §7th, 58th, and soth Volumes. Jt has been faithfully and 
very respectably executed: but who, that is acquainted with the 
charms of Fenelon’s style, will be surprized at not finding these in- 
fused into the English version? Yet it occasionally manifests clear 
vestiges of them; so that readers of: kindred feeling will discern 
something of them through the English dress, and will imagine 
more. It may be said, however, that the translation enables us 
to form a more just estimate of this highly distingushed and ad- 
mired person, than the original, in which the numerous extracts 
from Fenelon’s compositions render such an object difficult ; because 
so completely does he by his eloquence possess himseif of our minds, 
that we cannot readily discover a fault or an error with which he is 
chargeable. Yet faults he must have had, because he was a man: but 
his vice seems to have been an excess of virtue, and his heterodoxy an 
overstrained devotion. Alluding to the famous controversy between 
him and Bossuet, it was neatly said by Pope Innocent XII. “ £r- 
ravit Cameracencis excessu amoris Dei: peccavit Meldensis defectu amoris 
proxim.”? “The Archbishop of Cambray has erred from an exe 
cessive love of God : the Bishop of Meaux has sinned from want of 
a due love towards his neighbour.’” | 

The work before us will highly gratify all who delight to contem- 
plate extraordinary worth and excellence ; and, indeed, in interest and 
beneficial tendency, how few performances approach it! Having 
entered, however, so much into the detail of its merits in our review of 
the original, we are contented on the present occasion thus generally 


to attest its superior claims. Jo 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. at. An Account of the Operations of the British Army, and of 
the State and Sentiments of the People of Portugal and Spain, 
during the Campaigns of the Years 1808 and 1809. Ina Series 
of Letters. By the Rev. James Wilmot Ormsby, A. M., Chaps 
lain on the Staff, &c. Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. 
Carpenter. : 

Various accounts of Portugal and Spain, during the unfortunate 
campaigns of 1808 and 18cg, have been before the public: but the 
general subject still possesses equal interest, though the military ope- 
rations of that period are no longer attractive. Mr. Ormsby’s de- 
tails are intitled to perusal, and will afford entertainment ; and 
though we speak of them at this distance of time, it is but just to 
him to observe that they appeared at a moment when the-events to 
which they relate were yet fresh, and were: the objects: of universal 
curiosity, 

Mr. Ormsby’s professional situation enabled him to turn, whenever 


Opportunity offered, from.the bustling duties which occupied _— 
ier, 
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dier, to the more tranquil scenes of civil life: but he does not neglect 
the necessary record of military events; and he reports‘the various 
statements relative to Sir John Moore’s conduct, with that fairness 
which agrees with his declaration that ‘ the principal actors in 
those momentous scenes were and are, to him, nee Feneficio nec injurid 
cogniti.?” The readers of Mr. Moore’s Narrative of his brother’s 
campaign * will see how ill founded were most of the cavils of the 
military eritics in his army; who seemed to forget that, without be. | 
ing acquainted with the information (or vant of information) which 
actuated him, they were pronouncing on steps which resulted from 
that cause. 

Of Lisbon, an entertaining account is given in the first volume; 
and in speaking of the religious ceremonies of the inhabitants, Mr, 
Ormsby expresses a sentiment of liberality which is highly honour- 
able to him, and corresponds with the general features of his cha- 
racter which his book presents. ‘I have never,’ says he, ‘ pre» 
sumed to think any man, because he differed from me, a knave ora 
fool. The opinion may be erroneous, and yet the intention may be 

ures and satisfied as [ feel of the orthodoxy of my own creed, I 
should with extreme unwillingness subscribe to the doctrine, that the 
mistaken must necessarily be either hypocrites or dunces.’ 

Respecting female virtue at Lisbon, the author speaks in higher 
terms than we have been accustomed to hear: but on this subject, 

erally, we may remark that the experience of a married man ina 
black coat and that of asingle man in a red coat may very considerably 
differ. , 

Mr. Ormsby gives an unfavourable opinion (p. 171.) of the poll- 
tical disposition of the Portuguese towards us; and he even thinks 
that, had the French conducted themselves with more moderation, 
¢ particularly towards church-property, they would have been hailed 
as the deliverers of Portugal from an odious government.’ — Subse 
quent events seem rather to militate with this judgment ; and of the 
gentry and peasantry in the provinces, a different representation is given 
at p. 231. — Of the custom, among the peasants, of ‘hatching theme 
selves 1p winter, mentioned in our Number for Octcber last, p. 161. 
the present writer also speaks ; and he says that it is an indispenable 
protection against rains which ‘ for the last three days, (in November 
1808) without the intermission of a moment, have poured more heavily 
than you have ever seen after a thunder-storm in England.’ 

As to the Spanish character, Mr. O. speaks variously at different 
times. On their entrance into Spain, our troops ¢ experienced a de- 
cided disinclination to receive them ;’ and our ¢ insolent sang-froid’ 
and immovable slowness of the Don were most sensibly felt. At Sala- 
manca, on the contrary, the ‘ reception was highly satisfactory ;’ and 
in the final retreat, again, the disappointment of the Spaniards rendered 
them insensible to the wants of the English troops, the urgency of 
which led the latter to excesses, and even gained for them the title of 
‘* malditos ladrones,”’ cursed roblers.—* The religious prejudices’ of the 
Spanish, the author says, ‘are inveterate. It is not the opinion of 
partial bigotry, but the universal conviction, that the English are not 
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* See Rev. Vol. lx. N.S, p. 69. Christi 
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Christians ; and when any officer announces himself as an Irish- 
man, there is an immediate exclamation of pride and joy ; ‘‘ Es Ca- 
tolico, es Irlandes ;?’ and he is thenceforward treated with the warmest 
cordiality of friendship.? — Of the ladies, he remarks ; ¢ the jealousy 
of husbands here is not without cause; and it is asserted that their 
vigilance is without effect.’ : 3 
The University of Salamanca is praised for its architectural splen- 
dour: but its library is said to be very indifferently stored with any 
other books than those which relate to school-divinity, or canon and 
civil law. * The authors in this country are not numerous. Greek 
i3 absolutely unknown, Latin confined to the. Monks and Priests, 
French but little cultivated, and English not so much as thought of, 
Under these circumstances, and the grasp of the Inquisition, it ceases 
to be a wonder that there are so few books in circulation; and he 
who would revel in the delights of literature must have access to the 
libraries of the Dominicans, where all the wit, the genius, and the 
learning of Spain lie buried under the damning title of ** Libri pro- 
hibiti.”? —* In this university there are 14 colleges, in which there are 
not at present one hundred students, most of them having joined 
the armies: till then there were. above four hundred.” — The educa- 
tion of Irish students here, for ature duty in their native country, i 
excites some reflections from Mr. O.. (himself-an Irishman,) which ‘ 
bespeak the true Christian and the patriot. | 
The style of these letters is generally good, but much deformed by 
the frequent repetition of the phrases there is, there are here, &c. An 
Appendix contains military documents, orders, dispatches, &c. G2. 


Art.42. The Works of Henry Mackenzie, Esq. Crown 8vo. 
8 Vols. 31 3s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 
The admirers of the Alan of Feeling, and of Fula de Roubigné, will : 

be glad to hear that the author of those popular tales has been per- 

suaded to revise a collective edition of his works ; which ts here pre- 

eented to the public in eight neat volumes, and accompanied by a 

portrait of Mr. Mackenzie. They consist of the Mian of Feeling, 
Man of the World, Julia de Roubigné, Papers from the Mirror and “ea 
Lounger, Miscelfanies, and Porms and Dramas. ‘The latter occupy 

the last volume, and are chiefly the productions of the author’s early . 

days, now first published, and of which he himseif speaks with .) 
modesty and distrust. We doubt whether they will attract equal ' 
praise with his prose-writings, but they discover beth phasing and 

energetic powers, and will be read with interest. G.2. 














SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 43. Reflections on the Shortness of Time ; suggested by the Ges 
neral Mourning for Her Royal Highness the Princess Amelia, and 


delivered at the Octagon Chapel, Bath, Nov.11,:8i0. By 
John Gardiner, D.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 


Art. 44. Reflections on Mortality, suggested by the General Mourning; 
preached at Worship-street, Finsbury-square, and at Leather-lane 
Chapel, Holborn, Nov. 11, 1810, on the Decease of Her Royal, 

6 Highness 
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Highness the Princess Amelia. With an Account of her Inter. 
ment. By John Evans, A.M. 8vo. 148. 6d. Sherwood and Co, 
Two divines, one in the Establishment, and the other exercising 
his profession among Protestant Dissenters, on the same day directed 
the attention of their respective congregations to the same subject. 
Both were impressed with a desire of converting the recent death of 


the amiable and long-suffering Princess Amelia to some ‘practical 


purpose; both laboured to awaken their hearers to a just esti- 
mate of life, and to a sense of their interests in the contemplation of 
death ; and though their reflections on mortality cannot be new, the 
affecting circumstance under which they were suggested may serve to 
give them more than usual weight, by shewing that 


‘* Pallida mors equo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
“© Regumque turres.”’ 


Dr.G. ina plain forcible style, and Mr.E. in a discourse embellished 
with frequent scraps of poetry, comment on the shortness and un+ 
certainty of life, and their views of the subject lead to the same prac. 
tical results. If in Mr. E.’s sermon more display of reading, and aue 
thorship be apparent, in that of Dr.G. we meet with more appro» 





priate gravity. Mo J. 


Art. 45.  Funereal Discourse, occasioned by the Death of the Rev. 
Dr. Barnes, preached at Cross-street Meeting-House, in Man- 
chesfer, 15th July, 1810. By John Yates. 8vo. 2s. Johnson 
and Co. , 
This sermon is indeed unusually long, but it is not tedious. As 

a specimen of funereal eloquence, it possesses no inconsiderable merit ; 

and the memoir presents a well-drawn sketch of the deceased, who, 

we understand, merited by his active virtues the encomiums of the 
preacher and the tears of his flock. In the introductory remarks, 
which properly constitute the sermon, My. Yates has acquitted him- 
self with ability ; and his hearers must have ‘been affected with the 
appositeness, solemnity, and beauty of his observations. He consi- 
ders what effect the death of great and good men, in the midst of 
their. usefulness and honours, 1s calculated to produce in respect to 
themselves and to survivors. Both views of this subject are, dis- 
tinctly illustrated: but on the latter point he is peculiarly animated 
and happy. Before he commences his account of the deceased, and 
records his worth, Mr. Yates adverts to a truth which must have 
disposed his audience to prepare to follow their lamented pastor. 


~’6 As our most valuable connections on earth are dissolved, the love 


of life dissolves with them. ‘The world in which we live becomes 
to us a land of strangers, and that to which we are going is the 
land peopled with our fathers, our kindred, and our friends.?» Never 
was this sentiment expressed with a more affecting simplicity ; 
and the heart which is bowed down with grief on the death of a dear 
friend, or relative, will feel consolation from the prospect which this 
reflection, displays. 

Dr. Barnes was born at Warrington Feb. 1, 1747, and died at 
Manchester, June 27, 1810. ¢In him,’ says Mr. Yates, ¢ religion lost 


a zealous advocate and a bright ornament.’ 
| CoRREt 
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; CORRESPONDENCE. 

We have received a letter from Mr.-Capel Lofft, in which he ap- 
pears as the pedissequus of Horatianus ; to whose metrical remarks on 
our review of the Muse Cantabrigienses we gave an answer in our last 
Number. We have now only to observe that a Cretic foot, (or one 
short syllable between two that are long,) with the conjunction gue 
at the end of it, becomes in course a Ditrocheus ; and to such a 
Ditrochaus we objected. For instance, ** Penduligue,’? the word in 
point. Mr. Lofft might as well have transcribed the whole of Horace’s 
Alcaic Odes, as those to which he has referred, in proof of the third 
line of the Stanza being repeatedly closed with two Trochees; and 
indeed not a stanza can be found in which, by due division, and by 
allowing the last syllable of the verse to be common, this might not 
be shewn to be the case. How, then, could we guard against such 
a misconception of our meaning ? Could we have imagined it pos- 
sible, that our particular exclusion of the Ditrocheus * Pendulique”” 
should be interpreted into a general anathema against T'rochees ? 
Or, if this were possible (which we hardly should have supposed) at 
first, could it be so after our answer to Horatianus, in which we not 
only said, but marked it in italics, such a word as * Pendulique ?” 

As to the other point to which Mr. Lofft alludes, the admission 
of modern proper names, Hellenized, into Greek Verse, it is entirely 
a matter of taste. We differ with him :—but De Gustibus, &c. A 
periphrasis, however necessary a note may be to explain it, we 
think is more elegant. It is an evil, we grant, but an evil, according 
to our notions, that is unavoidable in classical composition, 





A second letter from Horatianus has reached us, but not in time 
to receive farther notice in this Number. 








Mr. Flower, of Harlow, adverts to a passage cited by us in our 
last Appendix, p. 466, in which the author of the Dictionnaire des 
ouvrages pseudonymes observes that Moore’s tragedy of the Gamester 
was deemed too violent to be performed on the French Theatre :— 
but, says Mr. F., * during my residence at Paris in 1791, that 
drama was frequently acted, and I was once a spectator. It was 
got up in a superior manner to what it is on the English stage ; and 
the parts were, in general, tolerably well performed: but as to the 
heroine of the piece, oper having frequently admired, and I may 
add, been very much affected by the performance of our inimitable 
Siddons, — on beholding the Parisian actress, I could scarcely help 
exclaiming—** Oh ! what a falling off is there !” 








ee 


The truth of an opinion does not depend on its presumed tendency : 
yet our correspondent W. J. offers no other argument against the pas- 
sage which he arraigns, than that Addison and Johnson would have 
written to little purpose if it contained a just observation. The 
whole is a question of fact. If he will interrogate nature care!ully 
and extensively. he must unavoidably perceive that children exhibit, 
almost in the nurse’s arms, decided traits of character. The cowardly 
can be distingui-hed from the courageous boy, the irascible from the 
phlegmatic, the cheerful from the gloomy, and the feelingly sympa- 
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thetic from the hard-hearted, before they can express.these tendencies 
in words. The shades of intellect are not less early discoverable than 
those of temper ; and a skilful observer can calculate, with considers 
able probability, the moral horoscope of any child. If W. J. 
had kept a school, he would have no doubt of this fact. Education 
‘understanding by it the entire religious, literary, and political culture 
of the individual, } may invite the display, or compel the concealment, 
of particular qualities: but it cannot affect the proportion in which 
the predispositions towards them are bestowed by nature. Virtue. 
originally signified military excellence, and may fitly be compared with 
it : its better half is the gift of birth ;—education, like discipline, 
only teaches to use the weapons of the age. 

« © To purify the life’ isno phrase of the Reviewer. Educatiun, by 
coercing the overt acts of the pupil, may be said to purify the life, 


‘ and yet may be impotent to ameliorate the heart. ty 
iy ° Tay.}! 











' M.de Luc, of Windsor, has favoured us with a letter in explanation of 
| a passage in his late treatise on Geology, on which we made a remark 
in a note, when reviewing that volume in our last Appendix,}p.497.— 
| Our old and respected friend observes that this note was ¢a kind re. 
\§ proof, which he deserved for not having expressed himself accurately ; 
, ae that the circulation of his Letters, by means of the Monthly Review, 
was certainly much greater than can be that of his own work :’ but 
that Professor Playtair not having taken notice of his (M. de L.’s) 
. arguments, he endeavoured to assign a reason for the Professor’s silence 
a in the posstbility that he had not seen the Leffers, on account of their 
ie having only been supjoined to the pages of a periodical Journal, and 
j not having appeared more openly as a distinct publication. We deem 
it right to state this elucidation on the part of M. de Luc: but whe- 
ther he has conjectured the true reason of Mr. Playfair’s silence, that 
: gentleman can best declare. 
’ We have not yet seen M. de Luc’s recent production, Geological 
ni 7 Travels, but when it reaches us we shall certainly take notice of it. ” 


A 








A Amicus not being satisfied with our-former reply to him, we are ine 
it duced to add that, in the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, 
two characters are presented to our notice; the one, a vain-glorious 

formalist in religion, who prides himself on his observance of the cere- 
monials of the Mosaic law, while he was Pehout humility and that 
self-abasement which true devotion inspires ; — the other, a man who 
e makes no boasting at the throne of Divine Mercy, but discovers 

all the symptoms of true repentance. Our Lord, having exhibited 

this contrast, tells us that the pitey of the latter was more acceptable 

in the sight of God, than that of the former. This is all that is meant. 

by the one going down to his house justified rather than the other. * Moy. 














A.H. Sola virtus nobilitat, The packet with a seal bearing this 
inscription is received, 








ace In the last Appendix, p. 472. 1. 15. for * be obscured,’ read, 
be not cbsoured. | 
In the Rev, for Feb. p. 224. 1.22. for * Logadic,’ read Logoedic. 
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